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THE WEEK. wise as themselves. But this is now a matter of 
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Mr, GLADSTONE at least has the 
courage of his opinions. In the 
letter from him which appeared 
in the papers yesterday morning 
he referred directly to the Sultan as “the assassin 
who sits on the throne of Turkey.” That this is 
a perfectly accurate description of Abdul Hamid 
there is no human being who will dare to deny. 
Yet who except Mr. Gladstone among English states- 
men ventures to speak the truth regarding this 
monster; and where is that outburst of public indig- 
nation which might be expected from those who have 
to read the stories that have been published during 
the present week? Twenty years ago, as Mr. Glad- 
stone reminds us, England rose even in the month of 
September as one man to denounce the crimes of 
“the assassin who sits on the Turkish throne.” 
There is no rising now, when infinitely worse crimes 
have been brought home to Abdul Hamid. Even 
the Nonconformists make no movement; and the 
working men are showing more interest in the 
approaching football season than in the doings in 
Constantinople. Mr. Gladstone truly speaks of this 
state of things as a national shame. The terrible 
reproach which was brought upon us by our 
desertion of the Armenians last year becomes deeper 
every day; but no political party, no political 
organisation, attempts to remove that reproach. 
Mr. Gladstone's voice is that of one crying in the 
wilderness, 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE newspapers have been commenting pleas- 
antly on the fact that Mr. Balfour has been staying 
at Hawarden Castle as the guest of Mr. Gladstone. 
Perhaps too much prominence has been given to the 
incident, seeing that Mr. Balfour has on a former 
occasion enjoyed the hospitality of Mr. Gladstone, 
and that there has long been a genuine friendship 
between the Tory Leader and the household at 
Hawarden. Still, it is pleasant to note incidents 
which show that honest differences on political 
‘uestions, even when those differences are very real, 
“o not necessarily interfere with the personal 
relations of those concerned in them. We should 
have been glad if this truth had been illustrated 
more frequently than it was during the sharper 
Stages of the Home Rule controversy. There was 
hever the slightest excnse for the malignancy which 
at that time characterised the feelings of the great 
Majority of Unionists towards opponents who were 
Just as honest, just as patriotic, and certainly just as 








ancient history. 





On leaving Hawarden after his visit to Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Balfour attended a meeting of Poor-Law 
Guardians at Wilmslow, and laid the foundation 
stone of some cottage homes which are to be built 
for the accommodation of the children chargeable 
to the Chorlton Union. The Chorlton Board of 
Guardians is fortunate in having in Dr. Rhodes a 
chairman who is an enthusiast in Poor-Law ad- 
ministration, and who has long devoted himself to 
the work of depauperising the inmates of our work- 
houses. The cottage homes which the Board over 
which he presides is about to build will have the 
effect of removing the children of the poor from 
the evil influences inseparable from large pauper 
establishments; and they ought, as Mr. Balfour said, 
to furnish an example to the Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country. 


THE Irish National Convention began its sittings 
in Dublin on Tuesday. The number of delegates 
who attended was two thousand, and they repre- 
sented not only all parts of the United Kingdom but 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States. There was a large muster of Irish members 
of Parliament, but there were some significant 
absentees, including Mr. Redmond and his followers 
and Mr. Timothy Healy. Dr. O'Donnell, the Bishop 
of Raphoe, acted as chairman*of the Convention. 
The resolutions proposed dealt with the union of 
the Irish party, the claims of Ireland as a nation, 
the release of the political prisoners, and the land 
questions. The Convention closed amid scenes of 
the greatest enthusiasm, and exhibited a general 
desire for the reunion of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party. 


WE are likely soon to be face to face with 
very serious troubles, set up by Capital as well as 


Labour. The great coal ring, indeed, which was 
to control the seaborne trade in British coal, 
appears not to have the importance at first 


attached to it, though English coal is probably the 
one article in which anything like a ring is prac- 
ticable. But the engineering lock-out, which begins 


to-day, and, unless some settlement is arrived at 
meanwhile, will be complete by this day three weeks, 
seems to be a deliberate attempt on the employers 
part to smash the Union; and, so far as outsiders can 
judge, they seem to have taken a very trivial occa- 
sion for the conflict. 


In Antwerp the expulsion of 
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British trade unionists continues, and the demand 
of the English unionists for reparation and apology 
will find a good many supporters among others 
besides trade unionists—even among Lord Salis- 
bury’s followers. In London the tailors’ strike 
has revealed to the public a condition of things 
nearly as bad as that dealt with by Kingsley in 
“ Alton Locke.” And while the strikers indulge in 
internecine warfare, there is not much hope of 
their cause prospering. 


FULL particulars have now been 
ABROAD. received of the organised massacre 
of Armenians in Constantinople last 
week. A more shocking story, having reference to 
events in a European capital, has not been told since 
the days of the French Revolution. We were, it 
appears, absolutely justified in our refusal last Satur- 
day to accept the official account of the origin and 
circumstances of the massacre as accurate. It was, 
as we anticipated, a tissue of audacious falsehoods. 
It is perfectly true that the massacre originated 
in an attack by men who are said to have been 
Armenians upon the Ottoman Bank. This attack in 
itself was one of a very mysterious character. No 
attempt was made by the score of persons concerned 
in it to pillage the bank. Having taken possession 
of it, they remained there quietly until the premises 
were recaptured by the Turkish troops. They do 
not seem to have offered any resistance to these 
troops. When arrested, they were forthwith placed 
on board ship, and expelled from the Ottoman 
dominions, no other punishment being imposed upon 
them. As the Turkish Government admits that not 
one of these men was a subject of the Sultan, it will 
be seen that they virtually escaped scot-free. 


WHETHER the assailants of the Ottoman Bank 
were fanatics, who entered upon an utterly desperate 
enterprise in a moment of madness, or, as is more 
probable, were the tools of the Sultan, they un- 
doubtedly gave Abdul Hamid the signal for which 
he had eagerly waited. Preparations had been 
made beforehand for arming and organising the 
lowest class of Turks in Stamboul, and no sooner had 
the farcical attack upon the bank been made than 
these wretches sallied forth to carry out the work of 
slaughter. For forty-eight hours they were per- 
mitted to carry on that work under the eyes of the 
police and the regular soldiers without the slightest 
attempt being made to restrain them. The number 
of Armenians whom they killed is now estimated 
at six thousand, but is probably far larger. Hun- 
dreds of women and girls were outraged Lefore being 
murdered, whilst the boys captured were subjected 
to indescribable atrocities. All the worst passions 
of hell were, in fact, let loose by the monster of the 
Yildiz Kiosk; and the unoffending Armenians of 
Constantinople had to submit to horrors to which 
even the Middle Ages can scarcely furnish a parallel. 


Ir is a small satisfaction in the presence of this 
hideous deed to recognise the fact that it has, at 
last, aroused the representatives of the Great Powers 
at Constantinople from their criminal apathy. The 
Eoglish Chargé d' Affaires, Mr. Herbert, behaved with 
praiseworthy vigour and promptitude. He landed 
bluejackets from the gunboats to protect the 
Embassy and the British post office, and they were, 
happily, instrumental in saving a few of the Ar- 
menians from the hands of the Sultan and his 
savages. More important still is the fact that the 
Ambassadors joined unanimously in addressing a 
sharp and angry remonstrance to Abdul Hamid, and 
that they have since prepared a Note in which they 





lay upon the Turkish Government the whole blame for 
last week’s proceedings. The Sultan's advocates in 
the English press can, therefore, no longer pretend 
that the stories of his complicity in this deed of 
horror are mere coffee-house babble. He and his 
Government have been formally arraigned before 
the world by the representatives of Europe as the 
authors of a crime so colossal that it stamps those 
concerned in it as being accursed both of God and 
man. Whether civilisation is to rest content with 
this barren protest we cannot yet tell. If it should 
do so, the disgrace which has already been incurred 
by the Great Powers in connection with the 
Armenian Question will become still deeper. 


In the meantime a startling and tragical event, 
which threatens to break the continuity of the 
present policy of Europe, has happened. On Sunday 
evening the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
died suddenly in the Imperial train in which he was 
travelling with the Czar from Vienna to Kieff. 
Prince Lobanoff was the foremost subject in Russia, 
the man who kad most completely the ear of the 
Czar, and who had shown himself able not only to 
control the policy of his own country, but to exer- 
cise a commanding influence over that of Europe as 
a whole. That the Czar has lost in him a most able 
and powerful adviser, who had succeeded in restoring 
in a remarkable manner the damaged prestige of 
Russia, cannot be denied. But, on the other hand, 
it cannot be forgotten that Prince Lobanoff was the 
man who acted as protector of the Sultan through 
all the infernal deeds of the last eighteen months, 
and that next to Abdul Hamid himself it was upon 
him that the heaviest share of the responsibility 
for those deeds rested. His sudden death, at the 
very moment when the true character of his wicked 
policy was being illustrated so terribly, is one of the 
most dramatic incidents in history. 





THE Cretan Question meanwhile is apparently on 
the eve of settlement. The reforms embody most 
of the essential demands of the Christian Cretans ; 
and though they do not quite amount to Home Rule 
for Crete, or protect it altogether from the 
danger of Turkish interference, they go further 
than the insurgent leaders seem to have expected, 
and appear to receive their approval. It must be 
admitted, we think, that the “ take-it-or-leave-it” 
with which the project has been put before them is 
not quite the best way to conciliate a high-spirited 
people which can give a good account of its enemy in 
fair fight, or its equally high-spirited sympathisers 
in the kingdom of Greece. Moreover, the Porte’s 
promise “to cover deficits from Budgets not voted 
by the Assembly” is obviously worthless, and we 
can only suppose the contingency is not expected 
to arise. And while it is encouraging to learn that 
the Powers guarantee the execution of the reforms, 
the slowness of their action hitherto does not give 
much hope that their own execution of their 
guarantee will be prompt and effective. Meanwhile, 
what steps do they propose to take to guard the 
Cretan Christians at the present time from the 
threatened outburst of Mohammedan fanaticism, 
and from the prospective excesses of the Turkish 
troops, regular and irregular alike ? 





Tue Zanzibar difficulty is for the moment at an 
end. Said Khalid has taken refuge at the German 
Consulate, and, as a “ political offender,” will not be 
liable to extradition. He would be a somewhat 
embarrassing possession, and we do not want to have 
to provide for him in Mauritius, or elsewhere. The 
graver, if less pressing, difficulty, how to treat the 
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island, is said to have been solved in favour of the 
status quo. “The new Sultan has signified his ac- 
cession to the Powers,” and there is to be no Crown 
colony as yet. The existence of slavery is to be 
protected by the Protectorate. Slavery, of course, 
cannot be abolished at a blow, but we do not want 
it tolerated en permanence under the British flag. 
We are glad to see that the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society are bringing the question to 
the front again. 


THE politicians of Spain have come to an agree- 
ment on the question as to the means of raising a 
fresh loan (of forty millions sterling) through the 
railway companies, who are to have their concessions 
prolonged until 1980 in return for their services 
in placing it; and the Cortes is consequently 
about to adjourn. We do not envy the railway 
authorities their task. The Cuban insurrection 
alone must speedily reduce Spain to bankruptcy; 
the wholesale desertions of soldiers who expect to 
be sent to quell it show how grave the military 
disaffection may become; there are signs of a re- 
bellion in Porto Rico, too; and the insurrection in 
the Philippine Islands proves a great deal more 
serious than had been expected. Manilla itself is 
threatened, and it is quite uncertain whether the 
native troops will remain faithful; and, if they do, it 
is not long since there was a native rebellion in 
Mindanao, and it may easily break out again, espe- 
cially as the troops there are being hastily shipped 
to the capital. The present rebellion, it must be 
remembered, originates among the colonial-born 
Spanish, or, rather, half-breed, population—stirred 
up, the official telegrams tell us, by filibusters in 
Hongkong and secret societies in Japan. If the 
latter item is true the revolutionists must be 
singularly foolish, for the movement is more likely 
to make the island Japanese territory than to make 
ita republic. The disturbance is a grave matter for 
a good many English people, the banking and com- 
mercial interests of Manilla being largely in English 
hands. H.M.S. Redpole will, doubtless, arrive in time 
to protect persons and property, but the commerce 
is another matter. 


THE anniversary of Sedan, which fell on Wednes- 
day of this week, was this year celebrated in 
Germany without the festivities which at the 
“silver jubilee” of the victory last year gave such 
deep offence in France. The German Press com- 
ments on the occasion appear to be somewhat pessi- 
mistic—chiefly, it would seem, because the Socialist 
party is growing, and its creed is a standing protest 
against the forces which have made the Empire. This 
view strikes a foreign observer as exaggerated, since, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw points out in this month's 
Cosmopolis, the German Social Democrats, whatever 
survivals from a revolutionary past may be seen in 
their language, are really becoming Parliamentary 
and Possibilist. The real danger is elsewhere. It is 
in the existence of that militarist clique which over- 
rides the constitutional advisers of the Kaiser, and 
of that band of Colonial Jingoes who are ready to 
suspect and pick quarrels with all the world—most 
of all with England. For the last two years at 
least the Executive has tended towards reaction 
and despotism, while the electorate tends more 
and more to Parliamentary democracy. 


THe difficulty between Italy and Brazil is 
apparently the old story, which we have heard 
in the past from Aigues-Mortes, from Berne and 
Zurich, and this week hear from Kriens, near 
Lucerne. The Italian immigrants work better 
than the natives and for lower wages; they are 
clannish, and they are easily provoked to self- 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 





Lor 


Which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





lon, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches | 





defence. The opposition is regrettable on economic 
grounds, for the Brazilians are not likely to open 
up their own country very rapidly, and it is the 
manifest destiny of the Italians to enter into 
South America and possess it. For years the 
Italian immigration to Brazil has been enormous; 
last year it was over 116,000; once before, in 
1888, it reached 132,000, but after that the 
Government interposed obstacles (since removed) 
and the figures fell to 30,000 odd, but soon rose 
again. Argentina has received Italian immi- 
grants in even larger numbers, and they seem to be 
displacing or absorbing the Spanish population. In 
the present case it has been found necessary to 
re-establish an Italian squadron in the South 
Atlantic (which Signor Crispi, from motives of 
economy, had withdrawn), and to send Signor di 
Martino—a former Italian Minister to Brazil—on a 
special mission to the Brazilian Government to 
obtain security and redress for his countrymen. In 
view of the efforts made in the past by the Brazilian 
authorities to obtain European immigrants—efforts 
sometimes of a very discreditable kind—the present 
hostility to the Italians is lamentable. But it is 
widespread and strong. 


Ir will be curious to see if the same kind of 
hostility will be manifested towards the German 
colonists who are shortly to increase the number 
of their countrymen in the Southern province of 
the republic. Prussian immigration thither, for- 
bidden since 1859, has just been permitted again, 
and an organised plantation is to be carried on 
by Hamburg and Bremen steamship companies 
and capitalists. The Germans in the Rio Grande 
province, according to the Times correspondent, 
do not get absorbed into the race among whom 
they live as in England and America — which 
is natural enough, both from the racial differ- 
ence and the fact that the immigrants are more 
massed together than in other countries—but we 
do not think there is much fear of an occasion for 
the application of the Monroe doctrine. Neither 
Germans nor Italians settle under their own flags 
in spite of the notorious attractiveness of Eritrea, 
New Guinea, Damaraland, and the highlands of the 
Cameroons. If by chance a compact community of 
either should ever achieve independence from the 
South American republic in which it has found a 
refuge, we hardly think it would hasten to connect 
itself again with the militarism and officialism 
which its members had escaped from by their 
expatriation. 


NOTHING could be better news, if it only receives 
confirmation, than the announcement of the dis- 
covery of gold in payable quantities in Newfound- 
land. It is not so much that the gold is wanted, 
though the announcement of its discovery close at 
hand may conceivably impress the imagination of 
American Silverites, as that the discovery is a 
splendid advertisement for the most neglected, 
though the oldest, of English colonies—an island 
of abundant resources and exceptional natural 
beauty, though none of its advantages except its 
fisheries have ever been turned to adequate account. 
The main use of gold discoveries in the past has 
been is to attract a varied population and develop 
diversity of industry. From this point of view it 
does not matter that the gold is in quartz reefs, 
not in “ placers,” and is therefore rather beyond the 
reach of miners of the type that made the prosperity 
of Australia and California. 








BIOGRAPHERS, geographers, biolo- 
gists, and Bjiérnsterne Bjirnson— 
who furnishes an introductory 


LITERATURE, etc. 


| poem—are collaborating in the Life of Nansen, 
| translated by Mr. William Archer, and announced 
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by Messrs. Longmans & Co. as now in the press. 
The book promises to be a very full elucidation of 
the life and work of the great explorer in text, 
illustrations, and maps alike. Among Messrs. Long- 
mans’ other announcements of forthcoming works 
we note the Lives of Ford Madox Brown, by his 
namesake F’. M. Hueffer; of Cardinal Wiseman, by 
Wilfrid Ward, and of Sir Kenelm Digby; a treatise 
by Mr. J. E. Vincent—from the landlord's stand- 
point, we imagine—on the North Welsh Land Ques- 
tion ; anda memoir of Dr. H. D. Harper, of Sherborne 
—one of the most vigorous and idiosyncratic (if we 
may coin a term) of the great head-masters of the 
century.—Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a translation 
of Gregorovius’s work on Capri, the island of which 
most people know only that it has a Blue Grotto 
and that Tiberius committed unimaginable crimes 
there—at least, if he committed them at all. Mr. 
Unwin is also publishing the report of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett's “round table" Recess Committee “On 
the Establishment of a Department of Agriculture 
and Industry for Ireland,’ and re-issuing Dean 
Stubbs’s “ God and the People.”’—Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Co. announce, besides the first volume of their 
new translation of Balzac under Prof. Saintsbury’s 
supervision, a new series of “‘ Temple Dramatists "— 
single plays in a cheap and handy form of the great 
Elizabethan and later dramatists.—The Clarendon 
Press are about to issue, in parts, a new Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe, edited by Mr. R. L. Poole, 
with the assistance of ten or twelve eminent 
specialists—a much needed work. 


In the absence of all other musical performances 
the concerts that are now being given every evening 
at Queen’s Hall are particularly welcome. They 
are of the promenade pattern, but with all the 
latest improvements. Each of several supremely 
great composers has his own particular night 
assigned to him, with Beethoven and Wagner 
prominent among the masters so honoured. Even 
the programmes of the concerts specially announced 
as “ popular” are full of artistic music. It may be 
said, indeed, of promenade concerts that they have 
themselves executed a promenade—and always in a 
forward direction. In former days they consisted 
almost entirely of dance music. A graceful waltz 
may still be found here and there in a highly varied 
programme. But symphonies, concertos, and orches- 
tral suites form the staple of the entertainments, 
together with marches, incidental pieces, and ballet- 
music from the finest operas of the day. The 
conductor is Mr. Henry J. Wood, an orchestral chief 
of conspicuous ability; the leader of the violins 
Mr. Payne; the principal cornet Mr. Howard 
Reynolds. Nor is vocal music neglected. There 
is, indeed, scarcely a singer of high reputation 
now in England whose name does not figure in the 
Queen's Hall programme, 


Iv, however, in the course of the last few years, 
promenade concerts have acquired a more artistic 
character than formerly belonged to them, that is 
not to be explained by progress in musical taste 
alone. The noisier and more frivolous portion of 
the promenade public, as it existed a dozen years 
ago, goes now to music-halls. Relieved of the 
rowdy element, the conductor finds it not only 
possible, but necessary, to cater for genuine lovers 
of music; and thus it has come to pass that for the 
quadrilles, polkas and waltzes of the dancing saloon 
are substituted the symphonies and concertos of the 
classical concert room. There was a time when the 
effect of some masterpiece of delicate music was 
frequently marred by the popping of champagne 
corks and explosions from soda-water bottles. The 
music hall has, fortunately, drained the promenade 
concert room of the authors of such unseemly dis- 





turbances; and at the promenade concerts managed 
by Mr. Robert Newman, and assisted, in a musical 
sense, by Mr. Henry J. Wood, fine works may he 
listened to in unbroken peace. 





Mr. Horace MARSHALL, head of 
OBITUARY. the well-known firm of magazine 
publishers and newsagents, who 
are second only to Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons 
in the latter capacity, was well known among the 
Wesleyan body, and had been a liberal donor to 
various good works.—M. Resal was a distinguished 
French mathematician and member of the Institute, 
who had written important works in various depart- 
ments of mathematical and mechanical science.— 
Mr. C. E. Reinhart had attained some reputation 
in America as an artist in black and white.—The 
Comtesse de Barck, who had been a leader of fashion 
under the Second Empire, deserves a niche in history 
inasmuch as it was her livery that served as a 
disguise to General Prim when he returned to Spain 
to overthrow the government of Queen Isabella.— 
Of Prince Lobanoff it need here only be said that 
he was a Russian aristocrat of ancient race and an 
exceptionally able diplomatist, who had been am- 
bassador at Constantinople, Londor, and Vienna 
before his appointment to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 








THE SULTAN’S PROTECTOR, 


— ete - 


T is not often that “the high chess game whereof 

_ the pawns are men,” the great game of human 
ambition and international policy, moves with 
such dramatic rapidity and impressiveness as have 
characterised it during the past ten days. Ten days 
ago everybody was thinking of the tour of the Czar, 
and everybody was speculating as to the manner 
in which he and his confidential Minister, Prince 
Lobanoff, would steer their way through the 
tortuous by-paths of Court intrigues and inter- 
national rivalries in the different capitals of Europe. 
The Cretan Question seemed in a fair way towards a 
settlement more or less satisfactory, and those of 
us who felt that a greater question still, that of 
Armenia, was as yet unsolved, were compelled by the 
prevailing apathy of the world to conceal our views. 
We might, indeed, feel that the sufferings of an 
outraged race cried aloud to Heaven for vengeance, 
and that sooner or later those who had been 
either active or passive accomplices in the crime 
by which they had been destroyed, would have to 
pay the reckoning to the uttermost farthing; but 
there were no signs that the day of payment was at 
hand. The Sultan seemed seated more firmly than 
ever on his throne, thanks to the protection accorded 
to him by Russia, and the success with which the 
policy of Prince Lobanoff had brought about the 
destruction of English influer.ce upon the Bosphorus. 
Upon the Armenians themselves the silence of death 
had fallen, whilst Europe remained absorbed in her 
cynical indifference to a tale of hideous wrong. 
Some of us ventured to hope that when the Czar 
came to Balmoral be might learn the truth—perhaps 
from the lips of Lord Salisbury—and that some- 
thing might yet be done to cause him to redeem his 
budding reign from the in‘amy which has already 
overshadowed it. But such hopes were nipped in 
the bud as we recalled Lord Salisbury’s timidity and 
indecision, and ecntrasted them with the unfailing 
courage. and unflagging strength of purpose with 
vhich hig successful rival, the Russian Minister, 
had pursued dis cruel and remorseless path. Upon 
the whole, the \rorld last week seemed to men who 
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looked at it from any other standpoint than that 
of a cynical indifference to all moral considerations 
to be in a very unsatisfactory state. “Right for 
ever on the scaffold ; Wrong for ever on the throne” 
were the words which appeared to sum up the con- 
dition of affairs most accurately. 

In one short week a marvellous transformation 
has been accomplished. Dead Armenia has been 
dragged from her grave, and the Armenian Question, 
which we were told had been comfortably put to 
sleep for another generation, has suddenly sprung 
to life again. A week ago we cautioned our readers 
against the acceptance of the first accounts of the 
massacres at Constantinople. Nothing could have 
been plainer than the fact that those accounts were 
manifestly cooked by the Palace authorities. They 
bore the impress of their untruthfulness upon the 
surface. ‘Those who attended to the caution we 
then uttered have no reason to complain. Now that 
the truth—or, rather, a part of it—has come to 
light, we know, first, that the men who began the 
fray by an insane attack upon the Ottoman 
Bank were not Turkish Armenians at all. They 
may have been sincere fanatics, moved to their 
act of folly not merely by the devilish wiles 
of the Sultan’s agents, but by a genuine sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of their Turkish 
kinsmen. We do not reject this hypothesis, but, 
in view of the manner in which they have been 
allowed to escape all punishment at the hands of 
the most merciless of the world’s rulers, we confess 
that we find it difficult to accept it. On the whole 
it seems much more probable that these men were 
hired to give the signal for a general massacre of 
the Armenians in Constantinople by pretending 
to start a revolutionary movement on their own 
account. Bat whatever may be the truth upon this 
point, it is now known that the Sultan was fully 
prepared for the insurrection, and that days before 
the Ottoman Bank was attacked he had organised 
the savage mob of Stamboul with a view to a 
general attack upon the Armenians in the capital. 
Two weeks ago a private letter which reached us 
from the East gave the warning that such an event 
was in preparation, and that it might be expected 
somewhere about the anniversary of the Sultan’s 
accession. The warning was true. During the past 
week a great European capital has been the scene 
of crimes the like of which this generation has not 
witnessed upon European soil. Many thousands 
of innocent men and women have been slain 
under circumstances of horrible cruelty either 
by the Constantinople mob or by the Sultan’s 
own troops. English sailors have been landed 
in the streets of Constantinople to protect the 
Embassy and the British Post Office, and have, 
despite the angry protests of Abdul Hamid, been 
able to save at least a few of his destined victims 
from their fate. Europe has been convulsed from 
end to end by the unspeakable horror of the out- 
break of violence; even the press of Berlin has come 
to the conclusion that the ruler of Turkey can no 
longer be left to his own devices, and can receive no 
more support from any Christian Power; and to 
crown all, the Ambassadors at Constantinople have 
addressed a joint note to the Sultan, telling him ia 
plain words that he is endangering his throne and 
his empire by permitting this reign of terror in the 
streets of his capital. In ten short days the 
Armenian Question, in all its urgency and all its 
horror, has come to life again, and once more the 
conscience of Europe has been put upon its trial. 

This sudden revival in its worst form of the 
problem that has so long vexed the repose of states- 
men has been accompanied by the death, with start- 
ling suddenness, of the man who, next to the Sultan, 








must be held chiefly responsible for the fate of the 
Armenians. The death of Prince Lobanoff, at the 
outset of that tour on which he was accompanying 
the Czar as his most trusted adviser, is one of those 
events that speak even more loudly to the hearts 
than to the brains of men. It is painful to have to utter 
anything condemnatory of the dead. Above all is it 
painful to do so when, as we know, the dead man 
had many amiable qualities, and has left many 
pleasant memories behind him, even in London, 
where he was once an honoured resident. But 
there are times when the first duty of those who 
have to discuss public affaira is to speak the truth, 
whatever it may cost them to do so. The plain 
truth with regard to Prince Lobanoff is that he was 
so absolutely devoted to the interests of Russia that 
he was quite unconscious of the distinctions between 
right and wrong when he was seeking to serve his 
Imperial master. His was no new type in the story 
of Muscovite statesmanship, as the page of history 
can attest. We would fain hope that it is a type 
that is not destined long to endure. Bat in the 
meantime the world in general and the Armenians 
in particular have had to suffer because the ear of 
the Czar has been commanded by a statesman of 
this class. To have allowed England to interpose 
effectually when the outrages were being committed 
in Asia Minor last year would have been to endanger 
the interests of Russia as those interests were con- 
ceived by Prince Lobanoff. Nor would it have 
suited the policy of the Prince for Russia herself 
to interfere at that time. The plum was not ripe 
for the plucking. So he left the Sultan with what 
was virtually a free hand; and so ably had he 
played his cards, so commanding was the position 
he had secured on the Continent, that he was able 
to enforce a similar policy of inaction on the other 
Powers. Thus it came about that the Armenian 
horrors were carried out to the bitter end. 
That he was not prepared for the outbreak in 
Constantinople, and that it was a distinct blow to 
his policy is probably true. He died, indeed, with 
the knowledge fresh in his mind that the great 
question which he had sought to stifle with so 
cynical a disregard for human rights had broken 
out afresh, and that his work had to be begun 
anew. His death under such circumstances is 
strangely impressive; but we may leave others 
to dwell upon its moral. Apart from this policy 
of cruel indifference in the matter of Turkey, 
Prince Lobanoff had many admirable qualities. 
He certainly served his master well. He it was 
who made the Russo-French alliance a reality. 
He it was who used Germany asa foil t> Englaud 
in the Far East. Daring, ambitious, far-seeing, 
and absolutely unscrupulous, he was able to pursue 
his path with a steadiness of purpose before which 
every obstacle seemed to disappear. But his death, 
at the very height of his fam2 and his power, is an 
event that will not only serve “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale,’ but that leaves the work 
of his life not merely unfinished but in serious 
jeopardy. 


THE IRISH CONVENTION, 





O the Irish people want Home Rule, or do they 
] not? The result of the [rish Convention will 
supply the answer. The reunion of Irish National- 
ists is indispensable to the attainment of the object 
which they all profess to desire. If the present 
condition of internal squabbling is maintained, then 
Home Rule will hardly re-enter the range of practical 
politics within the next twenty yeare. If, on the 
other hand, the differences now so glaring are 
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healed, and the Irish Parliamentary party press 
their constitutional demands with the unanimity 
which used to distinguish them, neither Radicals nor 
Tories can hold out against a claim so obviously 
reasonable and just. That is the case in a nut- 
shell, and it would be useless for any Englishman 
to interfere at all. The Convention which has 
been held this week in Dublin was neither Dillonite, 
Healyite, nor Parnellite. It represented the [rish 
race throughout the world, to which Mr. Parnell 
was so fond of appealing. Mr. Healy and Mr. 
Redmond are important personages in Ireland. 
Outside Ireland they are hardly known, and 
not at all regarded. If Mr. Healy bad been 
elected Chairman at the beginning of last session 
instead of Mr. Dillon, the Convention would have 
been held just the same, and the identical delegates 
would probably have attended it. The essence of 
Mr. Parnell’s tactics after 1886, so long as he led 
the party, was a close and complete alliance with 
Scotch and English Liberals. His argument was 
that as Mr. Gladstone had adopted the principle 
of Home Rule for Ireland, Irish Home Rulers 
should support him through thick and _ thin. 
Whatever may be said now by Mr. Redmond 
and his friends about the craven servility of the 
British alliance is an attack on the memory of Mr. 
Parnell, and hits him far harder than it hits 
Mr. Dillon. It must, indeed, be evident to the 
meanest capacity that Ireland cannot get Home 
Rule for herself. She can only get it by obtaining 
a majority in the House of Commons, and such a 
majority as will override the resistance of the House 
of Lords. If Mr. Healy and Mr. Redmond mean 
that they will uphold any Government, Liberal or 
Conservative, which gives them Home Rule, they are 
quite right. Mr. Gladstone himself advised Irish 
Nationalists to take that course. But if, on the 
other hand, they intend to vote with those who 
refused them Home Rule, and against those who 
offered it, they will destroy their own chances and 
their country’s cause. 

These considerations are so obvious that the 
ordinary Englishman cannot understand their being 
overlooked. To him it seems, rightly or wrongly, 
that if Irish Nationalists squabble among themselves 
instead of fighting on the same side for their country’s 
rights they cannot really care whether they get 
Home Rule or not. When Mr. McCarthy retired 
from the Chair, the succession was offered to Mr. 
Sexton. Unfortunately, he did not see his way 
to take it, declaring that Mr. Healy was a 
disturbing element which would make his efforts 
useless. Thereupon Mr. Dillon was elected in the 
regular manner. Nobody doubts Mr. Dillon’s sin- 
cerity or his devotion to Home Rule. He is not an 
ideal leader. He makes too much of small points, 
and once at least last session he went out of his way 
to extricat2 Mr. Balfour from a serious difficulty of 
his own creation. But he is the choice of his col- 
leagues, and there is no pretence for saying that he 
was not fairly chosen. Mr. Dillon, however, is only 
the Parliamentary chairman. He was not President 
of the Ccnvention, over which a Roman Catholic 
bishop, Dr. O'Donnell, of Raphoe, presided. The 
comments of the Tory press upon the proceedings 
are not remarkable for sagacity. We are treated 
once more to one side of the old patent reversible 
argument. If the Irish are united, as they were 
under Parnell, it is dangerous to put political power 
in the hands of an organised mass. If they are 
divided, as they have been since the General B’e>- 
tion, their dissensions prove them to be unfit for the 
management of their own affairs. It wi!l be ob- 
served that this chain of reasoning leads to 
only one conclusion, and will prove anything in 





the world. But our Tory friends are as _ im- 
prudent as they are illogical. They always show 
their hand, and this week they are ardent 
Healyites, with a kindness not shared by Mr. 
Healy, for Mr. Redmond and his little gang. Mr. 
Chamberlain has also given Mr. Healy a highly. 
coloured testimonial. That is a warning which 
will not be lost upon the Irish race. Mr. Healy, 
in his Nationalist days, was fond of saying that 
the staunchness of an Irish patriot might be 
tested by the degree in which he encountered 
the hostility of “the London Times.” Tried by 
this standard, Mr. Healy does not come out well. 
The Times is running him for all he is worth. 
Praise of him and of Mr. Redmond is as plentiful in 
its columns as abuse of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
McCarthy. The Irish Convention, with its two 
thousand delegates, many of whom must have been 
liberal subscribers to the Nationalist funds, brings a 
welcome breath from a more spacious world into the 
somewhat narrow range of Irish politics. Lrishmen 
from Africa and Australia cannot understand the 
significance of Mr. Healy’s revolt. They want the 
party to work together, and it is only upon those 
terms that they will continue to assist the move- 
ment. 

The comprehensive resolutions which the delegates 
passed are perhaps less interesting than the fact that 
the Pope has declared himself a Home Ruler, and 
by implication condemned the Healyite schism. 
Although there are Protestant Home Rulers in 
Ulster, and out of it, the bulk of them are Catholics, 
and cannot help being affected by a message from 
Leo the Thirteenth. The manceuvres which pro- 
cured the condemnation of the Plan of Campaign, 
and in which the present Postmaster-General is 
believed to have had a share, are impotent against 
the proposal for national self-government. It is 
nothing to English Protestants whether the Pope 
approves or disapproves of Home Rule. But 
English Catholics of the orthodox persuasion, 
like Lord Ripon on one side of politics and 
the Duke of Norfolk on the other, will be respec- 
tively encouraged and annoyed. The Conven- 
tion condemned the Land Act of last S<ssion 
as “not even a temporary settlement.’’ This 
is awkward for her Majesty’s Ministers. The Act 
has deeply offended the landlords, who thought that 
triumphant Toryism meant a guarantee against 
reduction of rents. If it has not pleascd the 
tenants it has done no good at all. It is, indeed, 
one more illystration of the pedantic bungling which 
English statesmanship contributes to Irish admin- 
istration. The tenant-farmers asked for security 
against paying rent upon their own improvements. 
Mr. Morley brought in a Bill last year which 
substantially complied with th’s most rasonable 
request. Parliament was dissolved before the 
Bill could be passed. If the new Ministry 
wanted to settle the question, Mr. Morley’s 
Bill was ready for them, and they shculd have 
taken it up. If, on the other hand, they held 
that the claim of the tenants was groundless, 
and that,as Lord Palmerston put it, tenant right was 
landlord wrong, they should have done nothing. 
That was what most of them really thought. But 
they had to sacrifice to the theory that Parliament 
could legislate for Ireland and wes capatle cf re- 
dressing Irish grievances. So they brought in 
a measure which pleased nobody, and which must 
lead to further agrarian agitation within a very 
short time. The Convention will remind Lord 
Salisbury that the influence of the Irish diffi- 
culty is not confined to the United Kingdom. He 
knows, and Mr. Balfour knows, too, that the crisis 
produced last December by the message of the 
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American President was immensely embittered and 
aggravated by the Irish vote in the United States. 








THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE, 





TF\HE sentiments of Mr. Balfour’s speech at 

_ Chorlton will meet with general acceptance. 
In stating the conditions of a social problem, and 
comparing the relative value of various experiments 
towards its solution, Mr. Balfour is at his best. He 
is always a little doubtful as to his conclusions ; but 
how many social problems have really been solved ? 
From Plato to Rousseau, and from Rousseau to 
the Chorlton Guardians, successive generations of 
dreamers or philanthropists have been endeavouring 
to discover an artificial substitute for the fostering 
care of a good father and mother. Pleasing pictures 
of schools of patriotism, undisturbed by the par- 
ticularist affections of the family, have deceived 
many people into supposing that paternity and 
maternity, in their hyper-physical sense, were 
passing incidents of an imperfect civilisation. But 
human nature has been too strong for the 
theorists. You may make artificial silk. You 
may rear chickens, without the assistance of a 
hen, in an artificial incubator. But nobody has 
yet discovered any sort of foster-parent or pseudo- 
parent, individual or corporate, which is in practice 
so efficient as the average father and mother, with 
all their frailties and imperfections. The theorists, 
with a humiliating confession of failure, have aban- 
doned the notion that a big barrack school, with 
educated matrons and sanitary appliances, is the 
best place for the homeless child, and have turned 
to the boarding-out system as the nearest approach 
to the home, the best imitation of a father and 
mother, which ingenuity can devise. Despairing of 
training up children successfully without someone 
standing directly in loco parentis, they entrust them 
to the artisan and the labourer. Better somebody 
else’s home than no home at all. It is impossible 
for ordinary Englishmen to avoid a certain feeling 
of satisfaction, and not merely cynical satisfaction, 
at this discomfiture of the theorists, whether of 
Greece or France—this exaltation of the simple 
English home as the best training school for our 
future citizens. 

Of course, it is scarcely to be expected that every- 
one who has argued in favour of what one may call 
the corporate home should at once acknowledge 
defeat. Socialists are sometimes logical enough to 
see that the family is the most anti-social of our 
institutions, and that the home of the artisan is the 
mainstay of Individualism—but, fortunately, English 
Socialists are nearly as illogical as other English- 
men. Some Sacerdotalists argue that the religious 
atmosphere may be much more constant in the 
barrack school than in the artisan’s home; and just 
as the Socialist thinks that the foundling hospital 
is likely to make its inmates the best children of his 
sort of State, so the Churchman fancies that the big 
school will make the most devoted slaves of his sort 
of Church. But happily there is no general division 
on religious or sectional lines on this, as on so 
many other educational questions, and moderate 
Churchmen see that the boarded-out child will get 
as much religious education as the rest of the 
community; and that, if this is nct sufficient, the 
fault is in our schools and not in t..e boarding-out 
system. Thus we may look for an increasing tend- 
eney, both among experts and local authorities, to 
adopt the system of boarding-out for most of those 
children whom it is for some reason necessary to 
separate from their own parents. The difficulty is 









that there are more such children than there are 
suitable homes ready to receive them, An English 
mother is apt to be busy enough looking after 
her own olive-branches. In those districts where 
married women are employed in industries—and 
such especially is that district in which Mr. Balfour 
spoke—many mothers cannot give enough time to 
their own children, and would find the labour of 
bringing up other children less highly-paid work 
than the work of the mill. In some other districts 
it may be found impossible from various causes 
to obtain a sufficient number of decent homes 
into which pauper children would be admitted, 
for the wife of the artisan has her class prejudices 
as well as other people. To supply the unavoidable 
deficiencies of the boarding-out system, we are 
therefore forced to find other means of housing 
and training the homeless. It must not be for- 
gotten that the number of such children is very 
large, and that we have an abundant range of 
experiments in their treatment to observe and 
compare. There are criminal children who are 
sent to Reformatories, and children of criminal 
or otherwise worthless parents who are sent to 
Industrial Schools. All these are under the care 
of the Home Office, which has had much ex- 
perience to guide it. Most of the Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools might be described as 
barrack-schools, yet some of them have been 
tolerably successful. But the successes may usually 
be ascribed either to the zeal of a Religious Order 
or of a single zealous individual. The Industrial 
Schools under individual management have fre- 
quently failed to outlive their founder, and those 
established by School Boards, in the case of 
girls at least, have been rather disappointing. 
The inference would seem to be that an industrial 
school to be successful requires an amount of zeal 
in the manager or matron which cannot always be 
purchased in the open market, pay what salary you 
like. We have secondly a very large number of 
homeless children who are brought up in voluntary 
institutions. There is the old Foundling Hospital, 
for instance: how would it stand inquiry by an 
impartial committee? We ask, without suggesting 
any deficiency, merely because we should like to 
know. There are great charities also, like Dr. 
Barnardo’s, who has himself tried almost every 
variety of method of simulating the home. We 
fancy that in the case of all these charities, as in 
the case of Industriil Schools, the main general- 
isation one can draw is the importance of the 
personal element, and the difficulty of making any 
rules which will ensure the permanent success of 
the “ Home ” with a big H. 

It is the same with pauper schools. Mr. Balfour 
fitly reminded his hearers at Chorlton that those 
who built the barrack-schools of London, which 
were recently so sweepingly condemned by Mr. 
Muandella and Sir John Gorst and their committee, 
were pioneers, who first realised the need of taking 
away children from the workhouse and bringing 
them up under wholly different conditions. It 
can scarcely be doubted that not merely was their 
aim good but their immediate success very tolerable. 
The children trained in the pauper schools of 
London turned out much better than children 
brought up in the workhouse. London may be very 
imperfect, but it is vastly in advance of many rural 
districts. In Ireland, especially, it is actually the 
fact that except in two cases all—or almost all— 
the pauper children are still brought up in the 
workhouses, with, we fear, the very worst results. 
Thus the experiment made in London has not 
turned out wholly badly. Those in charge of the 


schools became slack when the first enthusiasm was 
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over. The schools became in consequence steadily 
less efficient. It is the same old story of the 
importance of the personal element. 

The “Cottage Homes,” of which those at 
Chorlton are to be an interesting and costly 
example, will aim at securing permanent efficiency 
by various ingenious means. The rural situation is 
itself an advantage, especially to children whose 
aay oe is likely to be below the average. The 

rge extent of ground—fifty acres for five hundred 
children—strikes us as almost excessive, as the 
children will not be specially trained in agriculture ; 
but it will serve to mitigate the evils of too close 
segregation from which the London schools suffered. 
But the main feature is, of course, the division of 
the five hundred children into more manageable 
communities of twenty or so to a cottage. This is 
not merely or mainly a physical gain. It will be 
much easier to find twenty-five suitable persons to 
manage twenty children than one fit to manage an 
undivided school of five hundred, even with abundant 
assistance. Thus the Cottage Homes are an 
approximation to the real home system, and are by 
so much the more likely to succeed than are bigger 
schools. But we know from the report of the 
Mundella Committee that the Cottage Home is after 
all liable to many of the defects of the barrack- 
school. And it is appallingly expensive. We would 
be the last to grudge any expenditure on education, 
but it is startling to read that the contract price for 
the Chorlton schools is over £50,000. This means 
£100 a child, without allowing for either land or 
extras. It would not take so very much more to 
house a whole family. The Chorlton Union is 
probably rich. It probably also finds exceptional 
difficulty in applying the boarding-out system. We 
can hardly expect to find its experiment, interesting 
and admirable as it is in many ways, often repeated. 
Boarding-out remains the best makeshift for those 
children who have the misfortune to be left with no 
better mother than the State. 








DEMOCRATIC SALVAGE, 





FF\HE National Democratic Convention, which met 
i. at Indianapolis on Wednesday, differs in a very 
marked way from the ordinary run of nominating 
Conventions in the United States. To find anything 
like a parallel to it one must go back six and thirty 
years to the old-line Whigs or Constitutional 
Unionists who met at Baltimore in May, 1860, when 
the Republican party had begun to threaten State 
sovereignty, and the Democrats were splitting beyond 
possibility of reunion into Free Soilers and upholders 
of the extension of slavery into any future States of 
the Union. The parallel is not a hopeful one, since 
the Bell and Everett ticket which was the outcome 
of that Convention was very badly beaten indeed, 
though for reasons presently to be set forth the 
omen need not discourage the well-wishers of the 
Union. This Convention at Indianapolis is not run 
by politicians, but by men of standing and sub- 
stance, who represent all that is best in American 
life. They are not mugwumps, because if they 
were they would not take the trouble to agitate ; 
but they are devoted Democrats, determined to 
rescue the historic party of Jefferson and Henry 
Clay from agrarian and Populist hands. In two 
points, however, the Convention resembles its more 
professional analogues. The “Dark Horse” has 
won; General Palmer’s name had been hardly 
mentioned among the probable nominees for the 
Presidency ; and the platform contains, if we rightly 
interpret the telegraphic summary, some baits for 


doubtful voters in the references to ‘“‘ American 
shipping ” and to the relations of the currency and 
the needs of business. On the other hand, General 
Palmer’s nomination confirms the parallel we 
have just suggested. He, like the Constitutional 
Unionists of 1860, belongs to a former generation 
in politics. 

The English reader may naturally ask what is 
the significance of the work of the Convention. 
The answer, we fear, must be that its effect on 
the contest will be, and is intended to be, chiefly 
indirect. Indeed, if the Convention did its work 
too well it might frustrate its own object, and 
might even prove a serious danger to the cause which 
it is primarily designed to aid. If Mr. Watterson’s 
following developed unexpected strength, so that 
besides the States claimed for him by his supporters 
with more or less confidence—Florida with its four 
votes, Tennessee with twelve, Kentucky with thirteen, 
Alabama with eleven, Missouri with seventeen, 
Maryland with eight—in all sixty-five—he were to 
capture the thirty-four votes of New York and some 
of the great States of the Middle West, where the 
battle is most acute, he might carry off enough votes 
out of the 447 to deprive either of the other two 
candidates of the absolute majority required by the 
Constitution, and so throw the election into the House 
of Representatives. That House is overwhelmingly 
Republican, but it does not follow that it is over- 
whelmingly anti-Silverite, and the result, as we have 
said on a previous occasion, might be a deadlock or 
a deal. We do not think this complication is likely, 
but there is yet another possibility. Professor 
Walker, who, though he is a Bimetallist, is one 
of the ablest of American economists, recently 
told the Bimetallic League that everybody in 
the Union except a few bankers accepted their 
creed. Of course, the followers of Mr. Bryan are 
unorthodox bimetallists; but if the creed in any 
form is at all as widely spread as Professor Walker 
maintains among the mass of the population, the 
definite championship of monometallism by one wing 
of the Democrats might only drive off doubtful voters 
to the other extreme. One New York paper, we ob- 
serve, appears to expect that result. But neither of 
these disasters is probable; the National Democratic 
Party will not do its work too well. It will save some 
of the Southern States from the Popocrats,and secure, 
it may be hoped, some of the Middle Western and 
possibly some of the Eastern States for the Republi- 
cans—if, indeed, the latter States are not overwhelm- 
ingly Republican already, and there are signs that 
they are. Its object is to pick up the pieces of the 
party machine which the Chicago Convention has 
broken up; to secure that the Democratic Party 
shall not be altogether swept away by agrarians, 
Silverites, and Populists; and to ensure that the 
danger of dishonest money of the most flagrant kind 
(except unlimited paper) shall be averted for the 
— in order that honest money of the best 
ind may triumph in the end. Unless this is done, 
the other planks of the Democratic platform—not- 
ably the tariff for revenue—will be swept away in 
the flood of disaster that would overwhelm the 
Silverites when their plans had once been tried. 
The object of the Indianapolis Convention is to 
provide a nucleus for reunion. 

How far it will be successful we do not yet 
know. Mr. Bryan has not abandoned his designs 
on rural New York. Senator Hill, the Democratic 
Boss of the State, still sits on the fence. That, 
apparently, is also the attitude of the New York 
World, to judge from its “open letters’’ to the 
Republican candidate. A corrective to any expect- 
ations these facts may have engendered has been 





furnished by the New York Herald polls of typical 
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districts in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
These indicate enormous Republican gains, and the 
Vermont election of Tuesday tells the same tale. 
But we cannot reason quite safely from one State to 
another, and the analogy between elections in play 
and the real thing is still more dubious. Mr. 
McKinley puts forward the tariff far too strongly 
for independent voters, and in spite of the efforts of 
President Harrison and of other speakers, one 
cannot help feeling that his soundness on the money 
question is not merely relative but accidental. We 
can Only hope that it will not diminish; that the 
National Democratic Convention may aid him in- 
directly, and, most of all, that it may preserve a great 
historic party from utter discredit and ruin. 








FINANCE. 





HE death of Prince Lobanoff and the chaos in 

Constantinople have not had the effect upon 
the Stock Markets that might reasonably have been 
expected. As it has been announced that the Czar 
intends to carry out the round of visits previously 
decided upon, the markets conclude that Russia is 
intent upon preserving peace, and that therefore the 
disappearance of the Russian Finance Minister will 
have no practical consequences; and this opinion 
is strengthened by the announcement that really 
important reforms have been granted to Crete. 
On the other hand, the crisis in the United States 
is exercising a very strong influence, greater 
than is apparent upon the surface. Within a 
very few weeks about four millions sterling in 
gold has been taken or ordered from this coun- 
try, France, Germany, and Australia, and the 
expectation is strong that more will go. For the 
moment it is unprofitable to ship gold, but any day 
there may be such a fall in the exchange as will 
permit exports to New York once more. At all 
events, the condition of affairs is serious enough. 
The banks in New York are calling in loans, 
depositors are withdrawing their deposits in very 
large amounts, and’ in the early part of the week 
12 and even 15 per cent. has been charged borrowers. 
When that is the case in the centre of the American 
market, it is easy to understand that in the interior 
the difficulty of obtaining banking accommodation 
is even greater. On Wednesday the markets were 
somewhat cheered by the sweeping victory of 
the Republicans in Vermont; but everybody 
expected that the Republicans would win, and 
the matter, therefore, has not the significance 
generally attached to it. Still, it is a favourable 
symptom, and, it is to be hoped, will be followed by 
defeat elsewhere of the silverites. Owing to the 
withdrawals of gold, the discount houses raised the 
rates they allow on deposits to } per cent. At the 
same time they were discounting, or attempting to 
discount, at 1} per cent. As the margin between 
what the discount houses are giving and what they 
are taking is so very wide, it is clear that they do 
not expect a long continuance of high rates here. 
On the other hand, the sudden advance in the 
discount rate is evidence that neither they nor the 
banks care to take paper at the present time. 

In the Stock Markets there has been a recovery in 
American securities this week, partly because of so 
much gold going to New York, partly in consequence 
of the Vermont election, and partly in the belief that 
the fall has been so great and so long continued that 
there must be a reaction. It will be well for in- 
vestors to bear in mind in respect of this that the 
uncertainty in the United States is as great as ever. 
Vermont was known to be Republican, and too much 
importance, therefore, ought not to be attached to 
the result of the election there. It is still two 
months from the final decision, and during those 
two months nobody knows what may happen. 











Then the extreme stringency in the money market, 
which, as already said, is not confined to any one 
city, but is general, may bring about serious em- 
barrassments. It will be better, therefore, for the 
public to wait until they can form a definite 
judgment than to be lured into the market now, 
simply because speculators hope that the worst is 
over. Little business has been doing in home rail- 
way stocks or British and Colonial stocks, and 
still less in international securities, but there 
has been a decided recovery in the market for 
gold shares, and especially South African; also 
for copper and diamond shares. The actual rise 
in prices has not been great, but there is a 
very much more hopeful feeling than there was, and 
there is quiet buying going on of an influential kind. 
During the first two or three days of the week, too, 
there was good buying from Paris, and some buying 
from Germany. In the afternoon of Wednesday, 
however, Paris began selling again. Apparently, the 
wealthy firms on the Continent are inclined to buy, 
but on the other hand, those who assisted embarrassed 
firms last autumn are now selling the stocks they 
took over, on every rise. In Paris the belief is 
gaining ground that the liquidation has nearly 
come to an end. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—The news from Constantinople 
grows worse and worse. We are still with- 
out any trustworthy information. What we do 
know, however, is that there has been a wholesale 
massacre of Armenians in the city, that the 
massacre is still going on, and that some Christians 
of foreign nationalities have perished. It further 
appears that the affair began with the seizure of 
the Ottoman Bank by a party of Armenians, whose 
object, even according to the Sultan’s story, was 
not plunder but a political demonstration. These 
men, and these alone of all the Armenians who 
have fallen into the hands of the Turk, have been 
spared. It seems incredible in these circumstances 
that they should really have been the authors of 
this terrible occurrence. They may possibly belong 
to the Huntchakist or revolutionist section of their 
race; but it is just as likely that they were the 
Sultan’s hirelings, bribed to furnish an excuse for 
a general massacre. This, at least, was the course 
of events at Sassoun, and in the previous massacre 
in Stamboul, and all the probabilities are that this 
is what has happened again. In the meantime 
Europe stands powerless. Lord Salisbury—the 
man who was pledged to protect the Armenians 
of Turkey—has lost his nerve; English public 
opinion is so deadened, let us hope by shame, that it 
even tolerates without open expressions of disgust the 
special pleading of the Sultan’s advocates in certain 
English newspapers; the Berlin press clamours for 
more vigour on the part of Abdul the Damned ; the 
French press is as meek as a poodle waiting till its 
master gives it the signal to bark, whilst that master, 
the Czar, is engaged in fraternising with the Austrian 
Emperor—to the secret annoyance of Paris. One 
must suppose that there have been previous epochs 
in the history of the world when crime was as ram- 
pant in its triumph as it is today. But not within 
the memory of living man has Europe occupied so 
humiliating a position; never have the incompetence 
of her statesmen and the cowardice of her peoples 
been more apparent. The Devil must be enjoying 
the spectacle. Let us hope that even Prince Lobanoff 
and Lord Salisbury have grace enough to feel some- 
thing of the shame that weighs upon them. In spite 
of the deadly apathy of London at this time of the 
year, one cannot but hope that an awakening is at 
hand. If it does not come now, it will come a little 
later with terrible consequences. 


— 


on 
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Sunday.—The story which is beginning to be 
talked of in the almost empty clubs about Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s impending retirement from the Colonial 
Office undoubtedly has something in it. There is no 
reason to suppose that he will leave the Ministry, but 
I fancy he would be glad to have a less arduous post 
than that which he has filled for the past twelve 
months. The strain of events since Christmas has 
told upon him more heavily than the world outside 
has imagined, and one reason for his trip across the 
Atlantic has been to restore him to his usual vigour 
of body and nerves. There is, I hope, no risk of a 
break-down ; but unquestionably he needs rest and 
the refreshment of change. Perhaps when he comes 
back restored, nothing more will be heard of a 
change of office; but it may be otherwise. 

The news from Ccnstantinople continues to be as 
bad as ever. Thousands of Armenians have been 
killed ; but the real number will never be known. 
The Bosphorus and Golden Horn can keep their 
secrets. What is clear is that a crime at which 
the men of the Middle Ages would have stood 
aghast, and which if it had been committed bya 
Roman Emperor would have been remembered 
against him to this hour, has been carried out under 
circumstances of unspeakable horror in one of the 
great capitals of Europe since last Wednesday. And 
what is even worse is that nobody—neither Kings, 
Emperors, statesmen, or common people—seems to 
be particularly moved by the fact; whilst even in 
England, journalists are found to justify the Satanic 
deeds of Abdul Hamid. It is now admitted that 
the men who attacked the Ottoman Bank were 
foreigners, and that some of them were Russian 
subjects. They have departed in peace—with money, 
doubtless, in their pockets—having done their work 
and brought to torture, shame and death many 

housands of innocent men and women. And the 
ultan reigns in peace. Truly the mills of God do 
grind slowly. 

Monday.—An event of startling suddenness and 
tragical possibilities has happened since I wrote the 
above lines. The Daily Telegraph announces the 
death of Prince Lobanoff whilst on his journey from 
Vienna to Kieff yesterday. Next to the Sultan 
himself Prince Lobanoff was regarded by the 
Armenians and their sympathisers as being the man 
most directly responsible for the recent horrors 
and for the impotence of Europe in face of them. 
He it was who, by using his enormous influence over 
the Czar, led him to place Russia on the side of the 
Sultan in the struggle between Mussulmans and 
Christians in the Ottoman dominions. It was his 
hand that paralysed the action of Lord Salisbury 
and gave Abdul Hamid a new lease of life. No one 
has the right to feel anything but admiration for 
his zeal in the service of his country, and for the 
conspicuous successes he has achieved for Russian 
diplomacy during the last twelve months. But his 
conduct with regard to Armenia was cruel and 
cynical to the last degree, and from the point of 
view of the Armenians was wholly infamous. Not 
even the tragical drama of his death at this moment 
of intense expectancy can silence the voice of justice 
which condemns him unreservedly for the selfishness 
of his policy towards a helpless and unoffending race. 
It is, of course, too soon to speculate on the results 
of his death; but they must be serious and far- 
reaching. For the moment the impression which 
the event itself has made upon public men in this 
country can only be described as overwhelming. 

In the meantime we are getting a little more 
light upon events in Constantinople. It is now said, 
on fairly good authority, that the foreign assailants 
of the Ottoman Bank were not the hirelings of the 
Sultan, but fanatics who were crazed by their anger 
against him. Whatever they may have been it is 
quite clear that they did his work extremely well, 
and furnished him with the one excuse he wanted 
for carrying out the extermination of the Armenians 
in Constantinople itself. Nor must it be forgotten 
that we have already had proof that Armenian 





revolutionary schemes have been secretly promoted 
by the emissaries of the Sultan, for the very purpose 
of affording him just such an excuse as that which 
he has seized now. In any case it is clear that the 
Turkish Armenians were innocent, and that they 
have been brutally outraged and slaughtered by 
command of the miscreant of the Yildiz Kiosk 
without having committed a single act that could 
justify their murder. 

Tuesday.—F rom all parts of Europe come proofs 
of the shock occasioned by the death of Prince 
Lobanoff. Naturally, it is in Paris that the greatest 
consternation has been caused by the event. Since 
the French deliberately surrendered their indepen- 
dence in order to secure the doubtful boon of the 
Russian alliance, it is Prince Lobanoff who has been 
the real director of their foreign policy. Now the 
hand of the master is withdrawn, and they know 
not whither to turn. One cannot but pity their 
confusion and dismay. Whether there will be equal 
consternation at the Yildiz Kiosk, I am not so 
certain. Lobanoff had been the willing accomplice 
of the Sultan in his worst crimes. But there have 
been signs of late that he was preparing to turn 
upon his ally and rend him. The Russian Minister 
had isolated Turkey, and had destroyed the last 
remains of English influence on the Bosphorus. In 
order to gain these ends he had connived at a 
colossal crime. But having accomplished this pur- 
pose, he was quite capable of treating his accomplice 
as he deserved, and of intervening on behalf of the 
Armenians in the character of a Russian deliverer, 
I am told that the Sultan had begun to be appre- 
hensive of this. In these circumstances it is not 
impossible that he may heave a sigh of relief at the 
removal of his late dear friend. As to the general 
outlook, it is useless to speculate. Lobanoff's death 
may have the most serious consequences, not only 
for Russia but for Europe; but of the nature of 
those consequences no one can say anything at 
present. 

Rather too much importance is being attached 
to Mr. Balfour's flying visit to Hawarden. No doubt 
it is an event of very considerable interest ; but it 
is not the first occasion on which Mr. Balfour has 
been the guest of Mr. Gladstone, and there is cer- 
tainly nothing portentous about the incident. It 
is amusing to note the smug satisfaction with which 
the Jimes dwells upon the visit as proof of our 
superiority to other nations in the matter of the 
social relations of politicians of different parties. I 
fear that we cannot claim the virtues which the 
Times is pleased to ascribe to us. Even the 
youngest journalist might be expected to remember 
the system of social intimidation which was sup- 
ported in London by the “ Unionist” party from 
1887 until 1890. I do not care to mention names; 
but there were not a few hostesses of prominence 
who, at the time when “the gospel according to 
Piggott” was the one true faith of the Unionist, 
behaved towards certain distinguished Liberal 
statesmen in a way that would have been regarded 
as disgraceful even in slave-ridden Berlin. No doubt 
they are ashamed of themselves now; but it is 
rather too much to be asked to assume, on the 
strength of Mr. Balfour's visit to Mr. Gladstone, 
that there is this immeasurable difference between 
our manners and customs and those of other nations. 

Wednesday.—The Irish Convention may do some 
good in pulling the Irish party together, though I 
fear the personal differences in the Parliamentary 
party are too deep-seated to be easily removed. It 
is deplorable that there should be this apparently 
settled determination on the part of certain men to 
sacrifice their cause to their own personal jealousies. 
It is even more discreditable that the betrayal of 
Ireland should be attempted in the name of Mr. 
Parnell, who, until the scandal of the divorce case, 
consistently sank all personal considerations in the 
greater question of his country. I fear, from what 
I hear direct from Ireland, that the revolutionary 
societies are gaining ground there just now. The 
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place. 






no more encouraging for the English Government. 









of an informal character. 










for Lord Salisbury. 







bafiled and turned against themselves. 







of his thorough loyalty to the national cause. 











members there is no hope of re-union. 
to see that Mr. Chamberlain has given a testimonial 
to Mr. Healy. I hope that Mr. Healy likes 
praise from such a quarter. It does not mean 
that Mr. Chamberlain really admires Mr. Healy 
or appreciates his undoubted ability. What it 
means is that he thinks that by praising Mr. Healy 
he can wound other persons whom he dislikes still 
more. To cry up Mr. Healy or Mr. Redmond, at the 
expense of Mr. Dillon, is now the recognised duty of 
Tories who wish to bring about a rupture in the 
alliance between the Liberal party and the Irish 
representatives. I hear from Dublin that the real 
hindrance to the success of the Convention is the 
failure of the Bishops, with the exception of Dr. 
O'Donnell, to take part in it. Mrs. Parnell, the 
mother of the Irish leader, is lying very dangerously 
ill at her daughter's house. 

The full accounts of the massacre at Constant- 
inople only confirm the impression that from be- 
ginning to end the affair was the work of the 
Sultan and his emissaries. The attempts of the 
Russians who attacked the Ottoman Bank to show 
that they were really Armenian revolutionists are 
too hollow to deceive anybody. It now appears 
that those of them who were killed lost their lives 
by an accident. The rest departed as mysteriously 
as they arrived, with all the honours of war, leaving 
the Armenian inhabitants of Constantinople behind 
them at the mercy of the vilest wretches on the 
face of the earth. 

Friday.—Although the events of the past week 
have been distinctly unfavourable to Silver Demo- 
crats in the United States, it is very noticeable 
that there is growing anxiety among politicians and 
business men on this side of the ocean as to the 
ultimate result of the Presidential election. Bryan 
may be, and probably will be, beaten; but nobody 
how expects that “clean sweep of the Western 
cranks” which was so confidently predicted a few 
Weeks ago. There will evidently be a tremendous 
struggle, and after it a crisis second only in im- 
portance to that of the Civil War. In these cir- 
‘umstances one would be glad to see again the New 

ork correspondent of the Times taking up his pen. 
Mr, Smalley as a reporter of political movements 
43 few rivals, and it is very necessary that the 






























great fear has always been that the refusal of Home 
Rule by Parliament would lead to a revival of 
Fenianism, and those who are in the best position 
to judge declare that such a revival is now taking 
The outlook is certainly not encouraging for 
the Irish people, and, upon the whole, it is probably 


I am inclined to doubt the story told in the 
World yesterday to the effect that the Queen 
proposes to entertain four or five Cabinet Ministers 
at the same time as the Czar and Czarina. To begin 
with, it would be very unusual to have such an 
assemblage of Ministers during a visit which is to be 
But even if this difficulty 
did not exist, one would like to know where all these 
additional guests could be housed. They certainly 
could not be entertained at Balmoral except in the 
servants’ quarters. The house is by no means a large 
one, and when accommodation has been found for 
the Czar and Czarina and their suite, as well as for 
the various members of the Royal Family who are 
to assist the Queen in entertaining her illustrious 
guests, it will be difficult enough to find room even 
His presence at Balmoral is, of 
course, indispensable ; the pity is that it is not likely 
to result in any statesmanlike stroke of policy by 
which the intrigues of our foreign enemies will be 


Thursday.—Mr. Dillon's offer to retire from the 
leadership of the Irish party furnishes fresh proof 
If 
his assailants were half as honest and as loyal as he 
is there would be no difficulty with the Irish party, 
but so long as self-seeking and personal vanity weigh 
more than patriotism with too many of the Irish 
It is amusing 


British public should receive the fullest information 
regarding the events now happening on the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is to be hoped in these 
circumstances that Mr. Smalley’s visit to this 
country will not be a prolonged one. He must at least 
regard the desire for its termination as a personal 
compliment. 








YARROW. 


.7 ARROW looks, as it lies under the sun of 
August, the very image of pastoral quiet and 
contentment. Passion dies in the presence of its 
calm, and life grows tranquil from the tranquillity 
of the air it breathes. One feels as if amid its 
howms and hopes he could saunter through existence 
without ever knowing hurry or strain even in his 
dreams. It needs a strenuous effort of the imagina- 
tion to conceive of places where men struggle for 
life, or cities where crowds surge and roar like waves 
of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. The 
very scenery has something peaceful in it, nothing 
is on the grand scale; the majestic, the terrible, or 
the sublime are not here to excite the emotions of 
awe and wonder. The hillsides are bare, without 
the heather which gives to the mountains of the 
Highlands the radiant purple hue that seems to 
colour and fill the very air. Here and there a patch 
of wood reminds us of the ancient forest; but, as a 
rule, from the river up to the sky-line there is an 
unbroken expanse of green, now reflecting the 
shadows of the clouds, now absorbing the rich rays 
of the sun. We do not wonder that a region so 
secluded and restful has been loved of the tired 
literary man, especially if he be a master of the 
gentle craft. If Sir Walter could have become laird 
of Broadmeadows he would never have built Abbots- 
ford, for the Tweed was too large to be appropriated 
by any name, and he wished to be not 
“With Homes that dwelt on Leader side, 
But Seotts that dwelt on Yarrow.” 
Christopher North came here, exuberant, boisterous, 
finding good sport on St. Mary’s Loch, or up the 
Meggat Water, and, what he liked even better, good 
cheer in Tibbie Shiels, whose praises he loved to sing 
in the rushing rhapsodies of the Nocfes. In later 
days Russel, of the Scofsman, rejoiced to escape 
from the duties of the editorial chair that he might 
ply his mighty rod in Yarrow, where, of course, he 
left behind him a sheaf of the tales he liked to tell, 
or, still more, to give others occasion for telling. 
And we know how the genial critic who presides 
“at the Sign of the Ship” is always at his best when 
he breathes his native air and casts a cunning fly 
over “still St. Mary's Lake.” When one thinks of 
it, a strong and benevolent Government, whose leader 
is a philosopher who loves literature, might find good 
use for the potent hands it does not very well know 
how to manage or what to do with by making this 
classic solitude an inviolable sanctuary, closed for 
ever to the profane and vulgar tourist, but ever 
wide open to the jaded and harassed man of letters. 
Yet, for all that Yarrow now looks so still, 
it once—in days when cities were small, living 
lives we think quaint, but they felt humdrum— 
knew terror and tragedy—feuds that blood, so far 
from extinguishing, only the more enkindled. The 
men who inhabited the forest were a strong and 
imaginative race who lived by reiving, with a 
preference for cattle reared on the other side of the 
border, but without any prejudice against those that 
grazed on the fat pastures of the Merse. They had 
the keen scent and swift strategy of men who gained 
the means of subsistence at the hazard of their lives. 
What they lifted was what they could drive. “If 
ye had four leg,” said Wat of Harden to a big hay 
stack he passed on one of his many raids, “ye 
wadna stand there lang.” And cattle lifting did 
not demoralise like common thieving; plunder of an 
enemy has been always regarded as good patriotism. 








The men loved the forest which so sheltered them ; 
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it was their fatherland, their fortress, to be held 
against all comers, whether kings of the north or 
of the south. Inured to battle and danger they 
were men strong of passion and swift of hand, 
they loved and hated intensely, conscious of the 
uncertainty of life, feeling the thrill of possessing 
only what their own hand had taken and their 
own hand alone could hold. And being men 
quick in resource and in imagination they built for 
protection the towers whose ruins now stud the 
vale and made the ballads which lend to it all its 
romance. It is strange—yet, when well-considered, 
only natural—that the home of the raider should be 
the birthplace of poetry and song. All the con- 
ditions that make life a tragedy and beget the 
feeling for it were there. Strength in the passion 
for home means strength in the love of man for 
woman and woman for man; and the feud or the 
conflict which always threatened the life of the 
husband, and so often suddenly ended it, made the 
wife quick to fear and acute in feeling her desola- 
tion. And so almost every burn or field, hope or 
height has here its own tragic history, almost every 
history is enshrined in a ballad, and ail bear witness 
to a passion that would not rest or a love that could 
not be overcome. Back a little from St. Mary’s, on 
the Meggat Water, are the remains of Cockburn’s 
Castle, whose master fell a victim to James V.’s zeal 
for law and order. The grief of his wife is em- 
balmed in the “ Lament of the Border Widow.” It 
tells how “ my love he built me a bonny bower,” but 
the king came and 


“Broke my bower and slew my knight,” 


and she alone “sewed his shirt’ and “ watched the 
corpse,” while 


“No living creature came that way.” 


‘ 
She carries him on her back, now going, now sitting, 
digs a grave, lays him in, 


“And happ’d him with the sod sae green.” 
She leaves him, vowing— 


“Nae living man I'll love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
Wi ae lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for evermair.” 


At the lower end of the Lake, up the Dryhope 
Burn, stand the ruins of Dryhope Tower, whither 
came the famed Wat of Harden to woo the even 
more famed Flower of Yarrow; and when he had 
won her, he, with the true reiver spirit, which be- 
lieved that life was all the sweeter when lived at 
the cost of another, stipulated that he and so many 
of his men should have for a year and a day bed 
and board in her father’s house, while the father, 
sly carle that he was, got his neighbours to enter 
into a secret covenant with him that if Wat did 
not freely depart at the year’s end they would join 
forces to drive him forth. And the Flower of Yar- 
row had the heart of her race: when the barns were 
empty and the kine but few she served up Wat a dish 
of spurs for dinner, which meant he must ride and raid. 
“ Dickie of Dryhope,” too, followed “the bauld Buc- 
cleuch” to the rescue of “ Kinmont Willie,” and as 
“Never a word o’ lear had he,” it happened when 
asked by the “fause Sakelde,” “ Why trespass ye on 
the English side?” that 


“The never a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust his lance thro’ his fause bodie.” 


Between Cockburn’s Castle and Dryhope Tower 
stood St. Mary’s Chapel, where the Scotts came to 
settle a feud with the Cranstouns, found them gone, 
and 

“They burn’d the chapel for very rage.” 


Below the lake, and behind the Douglas Craig and 
above the Douglas Burn stand the ruins of Black- 
house Tower, where dwelt Lady Margaret, who, as 
the Douglas tragedy tells, was carried off by Lord 


brethern bold” when they attempted her recapture, 
But in the conflict he, too, had been wounded unto 
death, and he reaches “his mother’s ha’ door” only 
to die. 
“*O mak my bed, lady Mother,’ he says. 
*‘O mak it braid and deep! 
And lay Lady Marg’ret close at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.’ 
“Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 
Lady Margaret lang ere day— 
And all true lovers that go thegether 
May they have mair luck than they!’” 


So at every step we come upon the footprints of 
the tragedy and tumult, the love and the sorrow of 
the old wild days. Above the kirk lie the “ Dowie 
Dens,” and, as we re-read the ballad of love and 
treachery, greed and courage, we can see “ the high 
high hill” down which the lady “ gaed wi’ dole and 
sorrow,” and the field where she “spyed ten slain 
men” and bent over her own, “the comeliest knight.” 


“She kissed his cheek, she kaim’d his hair, 
She kissed his wounds all thorough, 
She kissed them till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie howms of Yarrow.” 


Below the kirk stood the home of the “ Outlaw 
Murray,” which is full of memories of another order, 
one of which may remind us that these grim men 
were not without their sense of humour. “ Muckle- 
mouthed Meg” has as good a claim to remembrance 
as the “ Flower of Yarrow,” were it only as a needed 
instance of the truth that man lives as much by 
laughter as by admiration. 

But the forest is in many ways a “ prodigal’s 
favourite.” How did it happen that its raiding and 
reiving race became so peaceful and law-abiding? 
That were a long tale to tell, but the credit of it 
belongs to those preachers Sir Walter was too 
superfine and cavalier to care to understand. In 
this work his own great grandfather, for nineteen 
years the faithful and diligent minister of Yarrow, 
bore his own part; and, though the great-grandson 
owed his genius to his mother, the minister's grand- 
daughter, he failed to appreciate the most charac- 
teristic treasure in his inheritance. He remembered 
that Richard Cameron—founder of the Cameronians, 
sternest of Presbyterian sects—was once chaplain to 
the Harden Scotts, but he could see no heroism in 
the uncompromising preacher, who had dared to 
rebuke Harden's too compliant faith and indulgent 
temper. Yet over Annandale, throughout Moffat- 
dale, thence flowing over into the forest, the 
name of Cameron was one of power. The heroic 
strain in him suited the mood of the ancient reivers, 
who loved strength and iron in the blood. But the 
Scotts had ridden and lorded it over the Marches 
too long to love iron in any blood save their own. 
Their feud with the preachers began early, for John 
Welsh, Knox's son-in-law, was persecuted out of 
Selkirk, whither he had gone to convert the souters 
and reform the freebooters of the forest, by 4 
Scott of Headshaw. From Hogg’s “ Brownie of 
Bodesbeck ” we get a more genial glimpse into 
the men of the Covenant, and the feeling for them 
in Yarrow. But the man who ought here to be 
placed foremost is a man who became minister of 
Ettrick three years before John Rutherford, Scotts 
ancestor, died—Thomas Boston. Cotter Morriso 
quoted some of his fierce sayings with the horror 
of a son of light suddenly confronting an alto- 
gether incredible darkness. But no man ignorant 
of the deeds of Boston can judge his speech. 
In some of his words there is a wonderful tender 
ness, in his acts a marvellous integrity, and 10 
his thought a rare power to move the hearts, sti! 
the consciences, and awaken the intellects of his 
people. It was a brave thing to make the ster? 


Presbyterian discipline a reality among these me? 
of the forest, in whom the old reiving instinct w® 
still strong, at once kept alive and glorified by the 
ballads which were known in every cottage, and re 
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strong enough to do it; nothing was too minute to 
escape his eye; nothing was too inveterate to 
silence or too ancient to overawe his religion. And 
while he ministered in his remote parish to his 
upland people, he did not neglect the writer's gift 
that was in him. The grim theology of his time 
was heated by the love of souls that was within him 
into a message of grace; and there are men still 
living who, themselves unable to believe the creed 
of Boston, or even to conceive some of its parts as 
credible, have yet seen an aged face, long since 
passed from sight, lose all its hard, care-worn 
lines and soften into sweet saintliness as it leant 
over his brown and well-thumbed page. Near 
Boston’s kirk James Hogg was born, and between 
the minds which were embodied in the “ Fourfold 
State” and in “ Kilmeny” there was more kinship 
than he who admires the one and despises the other 
can ever be got to understand. 

But other forces have been active in the forest— 
it has decayed, and its people are decaying. The 
trees are gone, the men are going. The student of 
the social and industrial revolution will find much 
food for thought and some occasion for inquiry in 
Yarrow. The herds and hinds, the feuars and 
cottars, the farmers and yeomen of the forest were 
a fine race. James Hogg was no accident or lucky 
sport; rather his was a typical mind, happy only in 
its time and opportunity. Out of a humble cottage 
that stood opposite Newark went Mungo Park, the 
pioneer of African discovery. On all sides we have 
the evidences of the rich capacity of the race which 
was here born and reared. But the fiat of depopu- 
lation has gone forth, and is in full activity. 
Yarrow has now under five hundred inhabitants, 
though she could easily house and maintain many 
hundreds more, as, indeed, she once did. But large 
farms are more easily handled than small; landlord 
and factor alike find it easier to deal with the man 
who has capital than with the man whose only 
capital is his industry and character. So farm 
towns grow fewer as farms grow larger, and 
homesteads lie desolate on Yarrow while garrets 
are crowded in Glasgow or in London. And the 
young men and maidens go not because they 
will, but because they must. Love of home 
has ever marked the man of the forest. Once a 
farmer of Bowerhope was dying, and the minister 
sat by his bedside speaking the usual words of 
ghostly comfort. But the old farmer spoke up and 
said: “Heaven is nae doubt grand, but Yarrow 
is gude eneuch for me. I wad rather stay in 
Bowerhope. Ay,” he went on, “I wad tak’ a lease 
0 it to a’ eternity—provided,” he added, after a 
pause, “I could get it at a reasonable rent.” 
There spoke the true son of the soil, loving it, 
finding in it his very life, yet wanting nothing of 
favour, ready to pay honestly “a reasonable rent.” 
And is it not a sadder thing than any to be found 
in ancient song that these *‘ Flowers of the Forest” 
are by our pitiless modern economics being “ a’ wede 
away”? 



































































































































































































































PRINCE BISMARCK AS A POLITE 
LETTER-WRITER. 














T will be no easy task for the historian who is 
called on to pronounce a final judgment on the 
character of Prince Bismarck to reconcile the great- 
hess and the littleness of that remarkable man. Ever 
‘ince the German Emperor determined to be master 
in his own dominions, and to terminate the authority 
which the veteran statesman was too often tempted 
to abuse, the world has been treated to an exhibition 
of unworthy humours which betray the short- 
Comings of a nature only partially revealed before. 
Por years Prince Bismarck enjoyed an unique in- 
uence in Europe. He was extraordinarily successful. 
‘¢ lived at a most fortunate epoch in his country’s 
‘story. He used the opportunities around him— 
































the weakness of Denmark, the decline of Austria, 
the brilliant but hopeless insecurity of France, the 
long-felt need of German unity, the steady in- 
crease of Prussian power—to build up with 
singular daring and adroitness the most splendid 
military monarchy in Europe. His force and 
dexterity none could doubt. He had all the 
qualities of the hero whom Mr. Carlyle taught us 
to admire—ruthless directness, and unconquerable 
strength, glorified by manifest success. For many 
years after the fall of the French Empire he 
remained the arbiter of Central Europe. Even now 
among the grateful nation which he served so well 
the glamour of his great achievements very justly 
screens him from reproach. But, on the other hand, 
the last five-and-twenty years since the climax of 
success was touched have shown almost exclusively 
the worse side of his character, and his bearing in 
retirement in particular presents a striking contrast 
to that of the other conspicuous statesman, who 
alone will stand beside him among the towering 
figures of the age. To many minds—we imagine, to 
all who judge men by success alone—Bismarck will 
seem the greater figure of the two. Mr. Gladstone 
cannot boast—the England of his day happily 
has not needed—a Sadowa or a Sedan. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s greatest triumphs have not been triumphs 
of diplomacy or war. But while Prince Bismarck 
has struggled for a whole generation to excel 
in the school of Talleyrand and of Metternich, 
to perpetuate the dying tradition of the old diplo- 
macy, the cynical disregard of all interests save 
one’s own, Mr. Gladstone has brought even into 
European diplomacy something of the same en- 
nobling enthusiasm which he has breathed into 
politics in England. The different methods of the 
two statesmen could not be better illustrated than 
by their attitude towards the Eastern Question, 
and who can doubt which method has been more 
effective in winning for the country which adopted 
it influence and reputation in the East. Apart from 
Germany there is hardly a State in Europe in which 
Prince Bismarck’s influence has not been directly or 
indirectly harmful, whereas there is hardly a State 
in Europe in which Mr. Gladstone’s influence has not 
been a help towards prosperity and freedom. And 
when one turns from the statesmen to the men, 
from points of policy to points of character, the 
contrast is startling between the serene and dig- 
nified tranquillity which surrounds Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement and the ill-humoured and vindictive out- 
breaks which from time to time ruffle Prince Bis- 
marck’s repose. 

This inevitable contrast is suggested by the 
extraordinary letter published in a German organ 
of Prince Bismarck’s last week. We confess we 
cannot imagine what motive except ancient spleen 
induced the Prince to make public in these days a 
letter twenty-one years old, in which he comments 
angrily to his master upon the action of our Queen. 
In the summer of 1875 it was believed both in 
France and in England that Prince Bismarck was 
meditating a renewed attack on France. Count 
Moltke was known to be in favour of such a policy. 
Count Miinster, the German Ambassador in London, 
was known, as Prince Bismarck himself admitted, 
to have spoken “academically” of the advantages 
of such a course; and Lord Derby dwelt on the 
danger in Parliament. And M. de Gontaut- 
Biron, the Legitimist Ambassador who in 1871 
had _ patriotically consented to represent M. 
Thiers’ Government at Berlin, solemnly warned 
his Government that they must be prepared 
for war. To this day it remains uncertain how 
far Bismarck was only blustering, and how far 
he really meant to go. He was certainly irritated 
by the prompt payment of the French indemnity, 
which had necessitated the early evacuation of 
French soil by the German troops. He was in- 
censed against the French Ambassador, who, a 
nobleman and a Catholic of the old school, thwarted, 
as he thought, his anti-clerical crusade, and con- 
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fronted with the same unfailing dignity alike his 
bullying and his impertinence. He was astonished 
and even, it may be, alarmed by the rapid recovery 
of France and by the formidable reorganisation of 
her armies. If we may judge of his intentions by 
the expectations of the French Government, of which 
M. de Broglie, for lorg Foreign Minister in Paris, has 
lately published a complete account, it seems that 
Prince Bismarck had almost determined to demand 
a reduction in the armaments of France, and that 
demand, as Lord Derby pointed out, must have in- 
volved a renewal of the war. 

It was at this juncture that two events occurred 
which upset Prince Bismarck’s calculations and 
saved the peace of Europe. One was a personal 
protest addressed by Queen Victoria to the Emperor 
William, warning him of what was feared in England, 
and asking him for a definite assurance that the 
alarming rumour was untrue. The other was the 
personal interposition of the Czar. It is most 
probable that, as M. de Broglie alleges, Prince 
Bismarck made overtures for the support of Russia, 
and that by the result of those overtures he had 
determined to guide his policy with regard to 
France. It is certain that the French Ambassador 
in Berlin appealed to the protection of the Czar; 
that he secured a confidential interview with that 
Sovereign, in spite of Prince Bismarck’s oppo- 
sition; and that he received from the Russian 
Emperor a distinct assurance that Germany should 
not be permitted to attack France again. The 
results of this double interposition were soon seen. 
Prince Bismarck summarily changed his tone, and 
the rumours of war immediately subsided. But 
from that time forward in the minds of French 
statesmen Russia became the friend, if not the 
saviour of France; and the French people, taking 
the cue unconsciously from their leaders, set to 
work to win the alliance which they have estab- 
lished with such enthusiasm now. From that time 
forward the baffled German Chancellor set himself 
to persecute the French Ambassador until he 
secured his recall, and, it must be added, to 
vent his spleen on the English diplomacy which 
had had a share in thwarting his designs. In- 
cidentally the Queen's letter illustrates what 
only sidelights like this occasionally reveal, the 
immense influence which the Sovereign exercises 
behind the scenes of politics, and the vast 
usefulness in international affairs of the personal 
position of the Queen. No Government could 
have appealed, as Queen Victoria did in fact 
appeal, to the personal integrity of the Emperor 
William against the machinations of the minister 
who was acting in his name. It reveals also the 
petty vindictiveness which with Prince Bismarck, 
as with Napoleon, accompanies consummate powers, 
and which makes us thankful that a personality 
so little to be loved or trusted by those who do 
not implicitly accept his will is no longer counted 
among the rulers of Europe, 








LIFE AND STORY-TELLING, 


— «e—— 
A WRITER in Scribner's deplores the decline of 
Ds flesh and blood in fiction. The intellectual- 


ising process which some eminent hands have intro- 
duced into the story-teller’s art has refined away 
the grossness of nature, and left us with abstractions 
which make a very weak pretence of human char- 
acter. Even writers who do not work on a very 
elevated mental plane specialise a particular fad or 
“doxy,” giving to it the unreal aspect of man or 
woman, and putting us off with the chopped straw 
of religious or social pedantry. Readers who are 
bred on the later Henry James must occasionally 
reflect that shadow-meat is an unsatisfactory diet. 
Mr. James was singled out some years ago by a dis- 
tinguished compatriot as a shining proof that the art 





of fiction nowadays treats of much finer issues than 
were perceptible to the early Victorian novelists, 
The author of “ Embarrassments” has not belied this 
praise. Hedwells now in a disembodied world. His 
characters are devoid of the passions, affections, 
dimensions which still pervade our actual experi- 
ence. He sheds into the social atmosphere a ray 
of intelligence which illuminates the minutest par- 
ticles like a sunbeam in an ill-dusted room. Every- 
body is preoccupied with some infinitesimal secret 
which, in the upshot, defies analysis, and leaves you 
with a sense of having read an intolerable quantity 
of prose for a halfpennyworth of humanity. Still, 
you are bidden to observe how this ethereal method 
makes the work of the elder school coarse and 
inartistic. Thackeray continues to offend Mr, 
Howells by standing about with his hands in his 
pockets; whereas Mr. Henry James has neither 
hands nor pockets, nor any tangible appurtenances, 
but practises an evanescent occultism like a 
Mahatma. You cannot help noticing, all the same, 
that when the personality of Thackeray, in the act 
of homily, is eliminated, there is an astonishing 
residue of character, fresh, humorous, dramatic ; 
whereas the elimination of Mr. James from his 
ingenious fables leaves not a wrack behind. 

This is a point which deserves the attention of 
our fine and subtle story-tellers whose delicately 
cultivated gift of penetration so often misses the 
body of the matter in vain quest of the imaginary 
essence. Bones, they seem to think, are rude and 
crude; their business is to suggest, by an infinity 
of touches, the phantasm which they suppose to 
be the soul. The pathos of it is that this soul is 
often but a single abstract idea, masquerading as 
the full complement of qualities which make up 
a human being. Dickens often took an idiosyncrasy, 
elaborated it with extravagant fantasy, and called it 
a man; but, while despising that method, our story- 
tellers fall into the same error by taking a solitary 
nerve which operates in a dim and visionary 
way, and is ticketed as character. This result 
of making the art of fiction like a water-fly which 
hovers on the tide of life accounts for the im- 
patience excited by the literary artist who is most 
superficial when he is most analytic. He contemns 
the gross fact which cannot be handled with 
his evasive and elusive grace. The ironies of life he 
dismisses as mere “ happenings,’ which jar horribly 
on his code of esthetic ethics, because they are thrust 
upon his observation anyhow, like the creatures 
which Peter thought too common and unclean for 
apostolic diet. This fastidiousness develops a manner 
which is the beginning and the end of much of our 
fiction; so that the charm it had at first gradually 
evaporates, for readers whose interest in life 
is deeper than their interest in art. In life, 
indeed, most of our story-tellers find their most 
formidable rival. Nothing is more despised of 
them than the mere anecdote; yet many people 
who have left off reading novels—at any rate, 
English novels—delight in anecdotes which have 
all the blood and fibre of experience, and suggest 
the infinite possibilities of destiny. They give 
us a draught of that life for which curious 
mankind is always athirst, though to the literary 
artist, yoked to a manner, and convinced that 
human nature is pure waste when it does not 
perform in his customary groove, they may have 
no value whatever. 

There are some masters of fable who make it am 
impressive transcript of life because, in Tolstols 
formula, they know how to see, and how to describe 
what they have seen. In such cases the relative 
proportions of matter and manner are strictly pre 
served. You are conscious of the skill of present- 
ment, but even more of the original insight. The 
writer may not see life steadily and see it whole, for 
that is a feat beyond the capacity of mortal vision; 
but he may see so much and so clearly that you 
are gripped at once by his knowledge and sincerity: 
It is often said, in rebuke of the serious observer, 
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that the true purpose of romance is to transport us 
out of ourselves, not to claim our interest for the 
realities amidst which we live; but as every genius 
of observation must disclose what we have not seen, 
the act of transporting is performed just the same. 
To take us out of our own knowledge it is not 
necessary to launch us into fairy tale. The 
facts around us, considered in due perspective, 
offer sufficient material for surprise. Gregarious 
as he is, the average man is an isolated animal, 
so uniformly absorbed in the little world within 
himself, that he is unconscious of the tragedy and 
comedy at his elbow. The improbable is just that 
which escapes his own experience, and though the 
incredible may be transacted before him every day, 
it makes little impression on him, because it belongs 
to the remote mass of current things, like the 
distant planets. He smiles at the improbable in 
fiction, treating it as a convention of the story- 
teller’s art, as in most cases undoubtedly it is, 
because the story-teller is unable to bring home 
to the reader the springs of much singular 
human conduct. This is the business of seeing 
and describing what is seen, so that the superficial 
unlikelihood is removed, and life is felt to be throb- 
bing through the mystery. When the story-teller is 
thus endowed, he is not cramped by some immutable 
theory of the evolution of character, but adapts his 
method to experience instead of regarding experience 
as shaped for his method. It is given to few literary 
artists to study life with this patience and breadth 
of vision ; and when the gift is appreciated it leaves 
small relish for the transientapparitions and laborious 
finesse of deserving romancers. 








THE TERROR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, Aug. 29th, 


JT is impossible as yet to give a detailed and 

accurate account of the horrors of the last few 
days, but certain things are known—enough to 
enable us to form a general idea of what has taken 
place. On Wednesday there was a revolutionary 
outbreak planned and executed by at least one— 
it is said only one—of the Armenian revolutionary 
societies. Notice of their intention to create dis- 
turbance had been given by them to the Turkish 
authorities. This is stated by the Turks themselves. 
Some notice had also been given to the Embassies, 
but nothing had been done to prevent it. There 
was to have been a simultaneous rising in Galata, 
Pera and Samatia, a quarter of Stamboul. In Galata 
the Ottoman Bank was captured, and there was 
some serious fighting in Pera, Galata, and Stamboul 
on Wednesday and Thursday, especially with dyna- 
mite bombs. In Samatia the Turkish police seized 
on the depots of dynamite and arms, and a massacre 
followed. The Ottoman Bank was captured about 
noon on Wednesday. Before two o'clock commenced 
an indiscriminate slaughter of all Armenians who 
could be found in Pera, Galata, and that part of 
Stamboul near the Golden Horn. This continued 
up to Friday night, and extended to a number of 
other quarters of the city and villages on the 
Bosphorus. A large number of khans, shops, and 
houses were looted, including many belonging to 
foreigners. The horrors of the massacre were 
beyond all description. There was a cold-blooded, 
savage brutality about it which has never been 
surpassed anywhere. Of the number killed no 
estimate can be made as yet. We have only the 
reports of eye-witnesses whom we happen to know. 
European friends of mine saw at various times 
during these three days many hundreds killed and 
more than a thousand dead bodies. Men were 
killed yesterday under the windows of the Embas- 
sies at Therapia. Probably the dead must be num- 
bered by thousands. No doubt the daily press in 











London is filled with details of these horrors. 
not care to repeat them. 

The important question is, Who is responsible 
for them? It cannot be denied that the immediate 
responsibility rests upon the Armenian revolu- 


I do 


tionists. Their attack upon the bank and the 
troops was the occasion of the massacre. It ap- 
pears to have been their idea that they could create 
a state of anarchy in the city which would give 
the Turkish revolutionists a chance to dethrone 
the Sultan, or which might lead to an interventie-. 
of the Great Powers. As to the blood which might 
be shed or the calamities which they might bring 
upon their own people, they have never taken any 
account of these things. It might be supposed that 
they would have learned before this that there are 
no Turkish revolutionists of any spirit or influence, 
and that the Great Powers are not to be moved by 
the slaughter of any number of Armenians. The 
world is always ready to sympathise with the 
uprising of a people against oppression and wrong ; 
but it demands that conspirators should have 
common-sense, and not destroy their own people 
by useless outbreaks and plots borrowed from the 
stage or the penny novel. 

The responsibility of the Turkish Government 
is equally clear. It permitted the Kurds, Lazes, 
and the lower class of Turks, to murder helpless 
and innocent people, by the thousand, with horrible 
barbarity, and to plunder at will for three days. 
There was no lack of troops, and they behaved 
well whenever they were ordered to act against 
the mob. Wherever the local authorities in the 
different quarters chose to keep the peace there was 
no trouble. Half the Armenian quarters in the city 
and suburbs were undisturbed—to the honour of the 
Turkish population and the officials—while at the 
same time in the rest of the city the mob was 
beating unarmed and innocent Armenians to death 
in the presence of the police and the troops, often with 
the aid of the police, and this for three days. This 
must have been with the consent and approval, if 
not by order of the authorities at the Palace. And 
from the places chosen for these atrocities in Pera, 
Galata, and other quarters where there are many 
foreigners, the object must have been to teach the 
Great Powers as well as the Armenians a lesson as 
to what they had to expect if they threatened the 
Turkish Government. This mob is quite as ready 
to murder and plunder Europeans and even Ambas- 
sadors as to slaughter Armenians. 

It is not the existence of the mob for which the 
Turkish Government is responsible. A wild and 
savage mob can be gathered in any great city. Nor 
is it for shooting Armenian revolutionists that we 
blame it. The English Government or that of the 
United States would have done the same thing. 
The crime of the Turkish Government consists in 
its having used this mob to terrorise the city by the 
slaughter of thousands of innocent people and the 
plunder of the shops. There seems to be no doubt 
at the Embassies that this was done with deliberate: 
purpose, and by express orders, and this is a crime 
against civilisation and humanity which no mad 
freak of ignorant Armenian revolutionists can 
excuse. Neither the Turkish army nor the respect- 
able Turkish population is in any way responsible 
for it. 

If we go to the real source of responsibility for 
this massacre we shall find it in the treatment of the 
Eastern Question by the Great Powers during the 
last two years. I do not think the blame rests upon. 
the Ambassadors; they are not free agents. But 
the Powers have made it clear to the Sultan that 
he can deal with his Christian subjects in this way 
without any fear of intervention on their part. The 
latest estimate of the number of Armenians killed 
in the provinces within a year is 100,000. What are 
10,000 more in the streets of Constantinople, or 
another 100,000 who are likely to be massacred in 
the interior within the next few weeks, in com- 
parison with the peace of Europe, which cannot be 
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maintained unless the Sultan is given a free hand 
to do what he pleases within the limits of his Empire? 
This is the doctrine which has been proclaimed to 
the world. It is essential to the peace of Europe 
that there be no interference with the Sultan, 
And yet there is no one to disturb the peace of 
Europe except the very men who make this excuse. 
Why not say outright what they mean: “We 
do not care a penny for humanity or civilisation 
or the Christians of Turkey, and we care for 
the peace of Europe only so long as it suits our 
interests. Each one of us is waiting for the time 
when he can settle the Eastern Question in his 
own interest. Till that time comes we will not 
allow it to be settled, no matter what happens.” 
There has not been a day within the last two 
years when the Great Powers could not have 
brought the Sultan to terms, without disturbing 
the peace of Europe. There has not been a 
massacre that they might not have prevented. 
They could have stopped this one in an hour, 
They have simply chosen to do nothing. It is 
an awful responsibility which they have assumed. 
How it is to be distributed among them history 
will decide. 








A HAUNTING VOICE. 


— +_.——- 


HE air is sweet with flowers and summer sun, 
And yet I feel a darkness everywhere, 
Grim scent from open graves is in the air ; 
About my feet the happy children run, 
But a voice rings across their play—all fun 
And frolic cease—that voice was wild despair. 
The table smiles with guests and dainty fare, 
The food is sour ere feasting has begun. 


In every mountain cleft are withered bones— 
Bones of our sheep—like human bones they lie, 
Each rowan-tree seems red with Christian 
blood. 
All through the day I hear a people's groans, 
At night Armenia wakes me with a cry, 
“Traitor! thou hast foresworn thy brother- 
hood!” 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








ERSTER SCHULGANG.— (SOUTH ANGONI- 
LAND.) 


(With apologies to A. T. Q. C. and Mr. 
William Canton.) 





ye ri ku lira lipenga—te, te, te. 
The sun looks over the Zomba peaks, 

Over the wide, glittering river, 

And the grey-green bango-reeds of the marsh, 

And the golden-green wide reaches of plain, 

Where the silver mists lay curling all night in 
the hollows. 

He has drunk up the mists—he has wakened the 
folk— 

Where the round huts nestle amid the grass, 

The blue smoke rising from their thatch ; 

The earth is awake and astir— 

And, far off, on the hill, the lipenga is blown— 

The hill where the white folk dwell— 

For the children to come to school. 


Te, te, te, brays the gourd-trumpet, 
Where Zuze stands on a rock 





Blowing with all his strength— 

A little white-robed figure with raised, bare bronze 
arms, 

Like a flute-player of old Egypt— 

Time for school—for school, 

And afar over the plain 

The children are coming. 

All round couch the mountains . 

Like lions slowly awakening, 

As the golden sunlight creeps downwards along 
their flanks— 

Nguwi, black, lowering sphinx-like over the plain, 

And craggy Lipepete 

And forest-clad Bangala, 

And Dzonze, where the lions live—a shapeless, 
rounded mass— 

And Mvai's trifid granite peak— 

Silent, lonely, awful—a grey pyramid 

Rising out of the grim silence of the Bush— 

And Chirobwe, far away— 

Sapphire-blue, beautiful, with one sharp midmost 
crag, i 

Ever finger-like, pointing upward. 


Over the plain they come, 

Along the narrow paths 

Untouched by wheel or hoof— 

Trodden smooth by countless bare feet, 
Where the fisi, passing in the night, 

Has left his foot-print. 

Shaking the dew in showers 

From the tall grass, waving its russet plumes 
High over their heads— 

The children come. 


One by one, along the path 

Wrapped in their white cloths, they come, 
And from every reed-fenced kraal 

Boys and girls come forth— 

All go on together— 

Fleet-footed, slender, soft-eyed, 

With heads like a black lamb’s fleece, 
And white teeth flashing in smiles— 

The children come. 


Through the Bush, drenched with dew, 

With gossamer ropes of diamonds 

Stretching from bough to bough— 

The hushed, golden-green Bush, 

With its strange scents of hidden flowers, 

With its open sunny glades, , 

Where the zebras graze before the noon grows 
hot— 

Where the thorn-tree is powdered with gold 

And the wood-pigeon coos, 

And the plantain-bird’s mellow call to his mate 

Sounds afar from the water-course— 

Along the winding woodland paths 

The children come. 


The rocky path winds up the hill— 

Pearly grey tree-trunks shimmer 

Through depth on depth of greenness. 

Up the hill the children come singing— 

“ Vesu a dza ku werenga ana ache abwino—” 
The voices rise and fall—stop and begin again— 
Nearer and nearer— 

And, hark, the flute-notes in between, 

Shrill and sweet as a warbling bird— 

The children are coming! 
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Mahea, with spear in hand, 

And his hunting-dog in a leash— 

And Bvalani playing his flute, 

Crowned with his palm-leaf coronal 

Wreathed with crimson lilies— 

And Mbuya, lissom and laughing-eyed, 

With the plump brown shoulders and the twink- 
ling feet— 

And slender Chisenga, with the little head 

And the great fawn eyes, and the soft curls 
round her forehead— 

More and more of them, singing, up the hill 

The children come! 

A. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





SONGS OF TRAVEL. 


TT. VERYBODY knows, and large numbers of 
4 critics have said, that to write contemporary 
history, even of small affairs, is a hazardous under- 
taking. On the other hand it often possesses (for 
the writer at any rate) certain “sporting” attrac- 
tions which outbalance the risks. Every true sport 
has its proper risks; which, however, the circum- 
stances of my particular case reduce to a minimum. 
I am certainly the last man to cast doubt upon the 
immediate or deferred usefulness of this journal, its 
bright present or its golden future: but I do not 
expect its back numbers as a whole to become the 
favourite or the standard reading of the twentieth 
century. Our mistakes (with the possible excep- 
tions of a few crying ones) will sleep in these pages. 
Our happier guesses will as surely be appropriated 
without comment by generations better able to use 
them. And meanwhile we shall have warmed our 
hands sufficiently before the fire of life to thumb the 
old volumes without discomfort, and make that care- 
ful selection among the prophesyings of our youth 
which alone can justify our attainment of old age. 


The above reflections are suggested by a perusal 
of Stevenson’s last little volume of verse—“ Songs of 
Travel” (Chatto & Windus): or, to be quite accurate, 
are reflections suggested by reflections on its perusal. 
The MS. of the volume he sent home for publica- 
tion some months before his death; and after trying 
several different orders and several different titles 
(as “Songs and Notes of Travel,” “ Posthumous 
Poems,” and so forth) in the end left the naming 
and arrangement to Mr. Sidney Colvin. Mr. Colvin 
has named the collection happily enough. As for 
the arrangement, I cannot help thinking it unusual 
almost to the point of misfortune that a book should 
begin (as my copy does) at page 81 and end at page 
80. But for this I suppose we must hold the binder 
to blame. And as for the verses themselves, I am 
not going to review them here, but to indulge in 
some reflections on my own account. 


For the book, carefully read, seems to me to 
provide an answer to the question frequently asked, 
and at times not without asperity, Why did the 
young men of a certain period—the young men born 
in the ’Sixties, or thereabouts—feel so fervently 
towards Stevenson? In what lay the peculiar 
attractiveness which drew from them—from some 
conspicuously gifted, and others less conspicuously 
gifted, and others again conspicuously less gifted— 
imitations and “appreciations” and public and 
private experiments in panegyric which must often 
have shocked and offended the judicious? A year 
or two ago the young men of the ’Sixties had 
among living English writers two gods—Meredith 
and Stevenson. What compelled their worship? 


Now it is not always—perhaps it is not often— 
in his most attractive books that an author reveals 
the secret of his attractiveness. “Songs of Travel” 
is by no means Stevenson’s most attractive book; 











nor should I, for one, make that award to any of 
his later works. And yet on these later works—on 
“ Across the Plains,” “ Weir of Hermiston,” and the 
volume before me—the “character” of the writer, 
the stamp and trade-mark of his thought, is written 
far more explicitly than on any earlier production, 
unless we except “ Virginibus Puerisque.” And the 
true “ character” of a page of Stevenson’s, when all 
its fancy and romantic feeling in sense of language 
have been allowed for, remains his “ cheerful 
stoicism.” His writings always had a moral cheer- 
fulness which stood as far as possible removed from 
smug middle-class optimism by virtue of their re- 
cognition that life was usually a hard business, 
encompassed by a thick and seemingly impenetrable 
cloud of doubt. But whether or not he “never 
doubted clouds would break,” he certainly never 
doubted that the first duty of man was to stand up 
and, in the language of the ring, “ take his punish- 
ment smiling.” 


“If to feel, in the ink of the slough, 
And the sink of the mire, 
Veins of glory and fire 
Run through and transpierce and transpire, 
And a secret purpose of glory in every part, 
And the answering glory of battle fill my heart; 
To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on for ever and fail and go on again, 
And be mauled to the earth and arise, 
And contend for the shade of a word, a thing not seen 
with the eyes: 
With the half of = broken hope for a pillow at night 
That somehow the right is the right 
And the smooth shall bloom from the rough: 
Lord, if that were enough ?” 


One is reminded at once of Browning's noble 
conclusion of the whole matter. Browning had 
the same sturdy moral cheerfulness; and I think 
my contemporaries will bear me out when I say 
that to us as a lot—so to speak—Browuing meant 
more than any poet of the time, even if they will 
not allow this to have been the whole secret of his 
significance. And again this cheerful stoicism is the 
note and character of Meredith— 


“ Yield into harness thy best and thy worst ; 
Away on the trot of thy servitude start, 
Through the rigours and joys and sustainments of air... 
I promise no more, save that feasting will come 
To a mind and a body no longer inversed: 
The sense of large charity over the land ; 
Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the rough, 
And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance meal 
Through the active machine; lean fare, 
But it carries a sparkle! . ™ 


This cheerful stoicism—as I remember saying ina 
previous causerie—allies Stevenson’s writings with 
the best British breeding, and will keep them classi- 
cal so long as our nation shall value breeding. But 
to youngsters of the period I am now referring to it 
was incalculably inspiriting. We were not, to put 
it frankly, born into very cheerful days: or at least 
the cheerfulness required help for its detection. The 
century had ceased to be cock-sure. Even the bless- 
ings of the 1851 Exhibition had been called into 
question ; and over weightier matters the spirit of 
doubt brooded with a shadow infinitely depressing 
to young minds, I despair of making our case com- 
prehensible, or indeed anything but ludicrous, to 
older men. It had been great fun to them, no doubt, 
to stand by and watch Messrs. Carlyle and Darwin 
and the other battering-rams at work; but it became 
precious poor fun for us who inherited the tumbled 
house. For the worst of doubt is that it will not 
sustain. It has no stay and consolation for hours of 
despondency, no promise of ultimate reward to carry 
one over bare places. It is bad to be eager to fight 
and endure, and yet to be left uncertain concerning 
the merits of our own or any cause; and our mental 
attitude was more or less that of the young officer 
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in Sir Alfred Lyall’s splendid ballad—set between 
the alternatives of death and renunciation of a faith 
in which he never wholly believed :— 
* A bullock’s death, and at thirty years! 
Just one phrase and a man gets off it ; 
Look at that mongrel clerk in his tears 
Whining aloud the name of the prophet; 
Only a formula easy to patter, 
And, God Almighty, what can it matter? 


** Matter enough,’ will my comrade say 
Praying aloud here close at my side, 
‘Whether you mourn in despair alway 
Cursed for ever by Christ denied ; 
Or whether you suffer a minute's pain 
All the reward of Heaven to gain.’ 


**Not for a moment faltereth he, 
Sure of the promise and pardon of sin ; 
Thus did the martyr die, I see, 
Little to lose and muckle to win; 
Death means Heaven, he longs to receive it; 
But what sha'l I do if I don't believe it?” 


The beauty of Meredith and Stevenson is that 
they took us in this dilemma and preached the 
pride of pluck, of intelligent and cheerful endurance. 
Others were not long in catching up the strain. 
Sometimes it reached an intensity quite beyond the 
intention of these two, as in Mr. Henley’s lines— 

“Ont of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell elutch of cireumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How eharged with punishments the seroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul.” 

At other times, in the hands of Mr. Henley’s 
imitators, it became mere bluster about manliness, 
under which name we have been asked to include 
all kinds of brutality and gross behaviour. But 
every good dogma has its parasitical growths. On 
the whole, I doubt if any healthier instruction has 
been given in this century than Meredith and 
Stevenson gave, or any more opportune. It came 
as a tonic to doubters; it outlasted, and was the 
real cathartic of that nasty art-without-morality 
nonsense of which our writers have at length been 
thoroughly purged, I hope: and in view of possible 
wars we cannot afford to lose it yet. What Tenny- 
son meant when he wrote at the conclusion of 
“* Maud "— 

“T embrace the purpose of God and the doom assigned "— 


it has confirmed upon a healthier basis. The spirit 
of it reaches into all the best of modern English 
writing, and is found in most curious places. It 
informs, for instance, Mr. Kipling’s wonderful 
Jungle Books, and so is imbibed by our children 
in their nurseries. Surely it is a happy omen for 
@ race when the books that its children read com- 
bine a Sabine rigour with a Sabine cheerfulness. 


A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


BISHOP KEN. 


LEADERS OF Reticion: THomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke. 
London: Methuen & Co. 








HIS book is a bibliopolic rather than a literary 
venture. <A leader of religion Ken was not, in the 
sense claimed by Knox, Wesley, Simeon, Newman: 
a notable Christian saint he was, linked incidentally 
with momentous historical events. If the editors of 





this series believe rightly that his biography in a 
reduced and cheapened form will attract readers to 
whom the two admirable and comparatively recent 
“Lives” of him are inaccessible, they have done 
well in entrusting the task to Mr. Clarke, a man 
native to Ken’s Somersetshire diocese, the equal of 
Plumptre in scholarship, resembling, as did Anderdon, 
not a little in character and temperament the good 
bishop whom they both delight to honour. 

In the dark, godless, profligate Restoration age 
Ken shines like Portia’s candle. On him fell the 
mantle of that other saint of Bemerton; alike the 
two in self-abnegation and in piety, though Herbert's 
retirement was uninvaded, Ken's exchanged for an 
unwilling share in public conflict and a difficult 
choice of doubtful duties. And the Elisha would 
seem to have had a double portion of his Elijah’s 
spirit ; since Herbert was forgotten for two centuries 
till the Oxford movement revived him as a High 
Church poet, while Ken's hymns were at once em- 
balmed by national religious feeling, and, mutilated, 
altered, or curtailed, have held their own among 
Puritans equally with Churchmen since the day 
when they were sung to Tallis’ ancient tune by 
Winchester scholars “going circum.” In a fine 
sermon, preached in the College Chapel on the 
“Inheritance of the Meek,” Dr. Moberly compares 
him with the great Duke of Marlborough—the one so 
famous in his own time, the other so retiring; yet 
which of them, he asks, is sustained as greatest 
by the continuous verdict of popular acclaim, the 
conqueror of Blenheim or the author of the Morning 
and Evening Hymns? Unobtrusive though he was, 
his disarming simplicity and sweet reasonableness 
won alike on the religious and the latitudinarian ; 
Charles heard him gladly if not profitably, and 
insisted, contrary to custom, in personally appoint- 
ing him to his bishopric; alone of the Anglican 
prelates he was loved by James, and loved him in 
return; he was Mary's favourite chaplain ; Anne 
offered to reinstate him in his See. Dryden, 
imitating Chaucer, drew from him his “ Character of 
a Good Parson"; Burnet complimented him with 
no grudging praise; Pepys was reconciled to the 
Tangier voyage by the knowledge that Ken would 
be on board. In ourown times Froude and Newman 
canonised him, while Macaulay, no friend ordinarily 
to “successors of the Apostles,” lavishes on him 
sincere and eloquent homage. The chief charm of 
his life belongs to its earlier inconspicuous stages. 
We see him at Puritan Oxford, surreptitiously 
worshipping from the prohibited Prayer-book with 
Dr. Fell and John Dolben; bearing his part with 
lute and voice in Antony Wood's music parties; 
enjoying in his Little Easton Rectory the friendship 
of Lady Maynard, of whom he said twenty years 
later that “she passed from the font unsullied to 
the grave"; inmate of his beloved Winchester as 
Canon of the Cathedral and chaplain to Bishop 
Morley, in whose house lived and died his brother- 
in-law and second father, Izaak Walton. Out of 
place he seems to us at the Hague as Mary’s chap- 
lain, and amid the immorality alike of sailors and 
of soldiers at the Tangier expedition; a pattern 
bishop in the earlier years of his promotion, visiting 
all his larger parishes to preach and catechise, 
entertaining in his palace hall the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, the blind, founding schools in all the 
towns, setting up parochial libraries, scheming (two 
centuries before his time) public workshops in which 
the sweated and the unemployed might find fair 
work and wage ;—apostolic in the simplicity and 
self-denial of his private life, spending all his 
revenues upon others, so that when deprived he 
was found to possess no worldly goods except his 
books and palace furniture. It was by a malignant 
freak that Fortune, sevo leta negotio, broke up this 
“ passionless peace,” swept this quiet life into the 
storms of State. First came the Monmouth rebel- 
lion and its hideous sequel, which Mr. Clarke, though 
born in Taunton, and a distinguished alumnus of 
the school whose brilliant brief career was done to 
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death by Pharisees and Philistines, handles with 
commendable brevity. Ken's intercession liberated 
a hundred of Jeffreys’ victims, and he visited and 
relieved more than a thousand who were left to lan- 
guish in the gaols. His part in the Trial of the Seven 
is writ large by Macaulay ; in the Westminster Con- 
yention he voted steadily for a Regency. William, 
called to the throne, tried to repeal the Test Act, 
and to relieve the bishops from the difficulty which 
a fresh oath would impose; but parties quarrelled 
in the two Houses; Tories would not favour Dis- 
senters by abandoning the Test, and Whigs retaliated 
by rejecting the clause in favour of the bishops. On 
the question of the oath Ken hesitated long. His 
logical position in refusing it is less clear than that 
of Sancroft and the rest: holding implicitly the 
doctrines of Divine right and passive obedience, 
they looked on all transference of allegiance as 
criminal: Ken, we are told, would have felt him- 
self absolved had James’ intended employment of 
Irish soldiers to coerce England been proved. This 
meant that if the king had broken his coronation 
oath his subjects were released from their obedience, 
and threw on Ken the onus of proving that his 
master’s flagrant acts of admitted illegality were 
not such breaches. Personal feeling may have some- 
what swayed him; he was fond of James, he dis- 
liked and distrusted William. But it was on moral 
grounds that he ultimately decided: he durst not 
take the oaths, he told Hooper, imploring that 
honoured and valued friend, who had himself com- 
plied, to urge him no further on the subject. “A 
perverse integrity,” Dr. Johnson calls the Nonjuror's 
conscientiousness, and it may be so; yet the world 
perhaps gains more than it loses from the object 
lesson of a man whose word is to him a thing sacred 
beyond the reach not of self-interest only, but of 
friendly persuasives and of intellectual casuistry ; 
we love Ken in one century as we love Fisher in 
another the more and not the less for scruples which 
we might not ourselves have shared. And Ken was 
no fanatic; he sought not to enforce his own con- 
viction upon others; did not, like many separatists, 
show peevishness or impute laxity towards con- 
sciences more facile than his own. He angered the 
extreme Nonjurors by his tenderness towards those 
who took the oaths, frowned on attempts to per- 
petuate strife by the consecration of nonjuring 
bishops ; and, when his intruded successor died, his 
formal cession of the See was a virtual healing of 
the schism. 

Macaulay speaks of his “folios”; it is one of 
the great historian’s unwonted slips. Of his prose 
nothing has been preserved except his Winchester 
Manual, his “ Practice of Divine Love,” and three 
sermons. The first sermon, on Lady Maynard's 
death, may well be read with Donne's on Lady 
Herbert and Jeremy Taylor’s on Lady Carbery, as 
illustrating the mental character and the literary 
style of three great seventeenth century preachers. 
The sermon on Daniel has been celebrated by Dean 
Stanley; Evelyn has described the third and most 
remarkable of all, delivered at the crisis of the 
Struggle with James in defiance of the king's pro- 
hibition against controversial preaching. (Does not 
Mr. Clarke, by the way, misrepresent him here on 
Pp. 93, line 10?) His poetry, published in four volumes 
after his death, would better perhaps have been 
Suppressed, for none but a biographer or a reviewer 
could read it. It includes two cumbrous Epics, and 
& host of devotional lyric pieces, composed, as his 
biographer points out, not under poetic inspiration, 
but in order to beguile and alleviate the pains which 
haunted his wakeful nights; as Scott’s concluding 
hovels were said to smell of apoplexy, so are these 

sad mechanic exercises” redolent of insomnia. 
The Life without them was purely and completely 
fragrant ; in its sunshine and its gloom alike it is a 
ife of which all Englishmen may be proud; nor 
heed we grudge to English Churchmen, when 
challenged to exhibit for their Church the “ note of 
‘anctity” which theologians cite as evidence of 







































































catholicity and soundness, the right to crown the 
list of martyrs, saints, philosophers, divines, whose 
virtues have been inspired by her training and 
have witnessed to her credentials, with the nomen 
memorabile of Thomas Ken, 


AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


Paris Days AND Eventnes. By Stuart Henry. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Tuls is a book to be quoted from rather than to be 
criticised, so simple, pleasant, and unpretentious is 
its manner, and its matter so unfailingly of interest. 
It consists of twenty-five chapters, divided into four 
sections, entitled respectively “Phases of Life” 
(which includes a chapter on the household gods of 
Victor Hugo and acharming sketch of an abbé of 
literary bent), “ Letters and Colours,” “Opera and 
Theatre,” and “The Quartier Latin.” Perhaps the 
most entertaining papers are those in the second 
section on “The Academy,” “ Renan,” and “ Literary 
Lectures.” 

By “ Literary Lectures” Mr. Stuart Henry means 
those conférences by leading Parisian critics which 
form so marked a feature of the intellectual life 
of the French capital. His pen-pictures of these 
orator-critics are excellent. That of M. Sarcey is 
especially good. Here are some passages from it: 
“ M. Sarcey is the perfect type of a bourgeois. He 
has never rubbed on city polish. Sometimes in the 
couloirs of the ThéAitre Francais he may bs taken 
for a cattleman who might have just brought a 
bunch of steers into Kansas City. Again, he will 
be dressed in plain, old-fashioned broadcloth, and 
look like an indulgent grandpa. When he gives 
afternoon talks to girls (and anyone else) on French 
literature in the Hall in the Boulevard des Capucines, 
he suddenly moves in among his feminine auditors 
about four o'clock, betraying his presence by vigor- 
ously blowing a resonant nose. He commences 
shaking hands without knowing it, makes vague 
remarks concerning the weather, keeps in the way 
of those who are entering, and seldom finishes a 
sentence because he is so accommodatingly jostled 
back and forth.” Presently ‘the young women tell 
him how much they enjoyed and profited by his 
last lecture. He is pleased at this, and calls the 
subject to mind. ‘Let me see; I believe we were 
speaking of Corneille—yes! And what did we 
learn that Father Corneille did for tragedy?’ The 
question checks somewhat the chatter and hubbub 
of the room, and gradually the lecturer, still ‘ mixed 
in with his audience, drifts into his talk.’” Boileau, 
the satirist, is his theme, and Mr. Henry gives a 
diverting account of the rambling discourse that 
follows. It having occurred to M. Sarcey in due 
time that he ought to get up on the rostrum, he 
“ unwieldily clambers up the steps behind him and 
sits down at a desk, whereon he discovers a glass 
of sugared water, a spoon, and a volume of Boileau, 
He buries his nose in the book, and reads aloud from 
its ‘Satires,’ interrupting at rather long élapes the 
monotony of the Alexandrines by varieties of ob- 
servations having no apparent relation to the topic 
or any topic, and accompanying the same with tam- 
bourining the sugar-spoon on the table.” This goes 
on for more than an hour. “Six o'clock arrives, and 
he, with his head in his book, is still butting the 
Alexandrines of the headstrong Boileau. At five 
minutes past six, several chaperons slip away with 
their charges. At a quarter past six, a third of the 
audience is trying to go out quietly. M. Sarcey is 
still butting Boileau. At twenty minutes past six, 
the conference is joggled to an abrupt close as un- 
ceremonious and inartistic as was the commence- 
ment, and everyone, including the lecturer, is stum- 
bling over disarranged chairs and bumping against 
his neighbours.” 

M. Brunetiére, it seems, is the best conférencier 
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confidence, the conviction of an orator. M. Lemaitre 
is one of the worst: “An athletic-looking, hand- 
some man, he has the accomplished bearing and 
manners of a society gentleman everywhere, except 
on the platform. In this environment he is 
breathless and awkward; his fingers clutch 
nervously around his face; his attitudes annoy 
him ; he stumbles, halts, and seems painfully in fear 
that his next sentence will utterly refuse to come 
forth.” There are a number of passages in every 
section of the book which a reviewer is tempted 
to quote, more especially from those chapters to 
which we have already alluded. Mr. Henry may 
be congratulated on having produced an extremely 
pleasant picture of Paris life. 


A YOUNG IRISH STATESMAN. 

A Suort Lire or THomas Davis. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. London: Fisher Unwin. Dublin: Sealy, Bryers 
and Walker. 

CONSIDERING the early age at which he died, and 

especially the shortness of his public life, no Irish- 

man ever influenced his own and succeeding genera- 
tions so deeply and so permanently for good as 

Thomas Davis. It is chiefly from his writings and 

principles that the various Irish political movements 

of the last half century have drawn their fire and 
force. O'Connell holds a larger place in history, 
his eloquence and capacity for leadership were 
greater, his achievements, no doubt, were substan- 
tial, and are, of course, never to be forgotten; but 
of all the brilliant young men forming that band 
that was nicknamed by their enemies the “ Young 

Ireland” party—the party that stiffened O'Connell's 

back and strengthened his arm, the party that 

made the Repeal movement formidable—no one 

did so much to instruct the Irish people, so much 

to purify and ennoble the people's aims as he 

whose life Sir Gavan Duffy gives us in this hand- 
some little volume. 

Davis was born in 1814 in the County Cork. 
His father was an English army officer of Welsh 
descent, his mother was of mixed Cromwellian and 
Irish extraction, and it was in allusion to these two 
Celtic strains in his blood that in some of his earlier 
political writings he used the signature “ Celt.” 
Belonging to the Protestant or ascendancy party, 
in due course he went to Trinity College, entering 
in the year 1831, when he was seventeen. Like 
many another good man he did not distinguish him- 
self greatly in the regular studies of the college, 
but he became an omnivorous reader, especially of 
works of history and political philosophy. He was 
intended for the law, and in 1836, after taking his 
degree of B.A. he was called to the Bar. In 1840 
he delivered his first public address—as “ auditor” 
or president of the College Historical Society. It 
was a thoughtful and masterly production, new and 
even startling to most of his audience, and clearly 
showed the bent of his mind and heart. It proved 
him a Nationalist before the word was as yet known 
in Ireland; one who would not have his people 
divided into Whigs and Tories, or into Catholics 
and Protestants, but united as Irishmen, loving 
Ireland best and first, feeling for her wrongs, and 
determined to regain for her the rights of which 
she had been plundered. In 1841 he and John 
Dillon joined the Repeal Association. In 1842 
Gavan Duffy met these two friends in Dublin, 
and between them they projected the famous 
Nation newspaper. From 1842 to 1845 — barely 
four years—was the real extent of Davis’s public 
life, but they were stirring times, and the reader 
will find the story of engrossing and absorbing 
interest. Just, however, when the great national 
journal was at its zenith, when the national hopes 
which it had raised and fostered were at their 
highest, death came and, when only in his thirty- 
first year, ruthlessly cut down the gallant and noble 


ning to feel jealous of the strong and gifted young 
men of the Nation, wept when he heard of his death, 
The author views Davis chiefly from the politica} 
standpoint, dwells most on the politics of his hero and 
of the times of which he was so large a part. Many 
readers would prefer to be told moreof Davis's literary 
life, and might well say that such a course would 
bring the book more into harmony with the genera] 
character of the “ New Irish Library.” Though Sir 
Gavan Duffy gives us extracts from a few of Davis's 
songs and ballads, a few complete poems would 
exhibit their author in a more favourable light. As 
a poet, no doubt, he was infinitely excelled by others 
of his friends and colleagues—by Mangan, D'Arcy 
McGee, D. F. McCarthy, probably by Daffy himself 
—not to speak of Ferguson, who, though of the 
period and an admirer of Davis, had not the courage 
to adopt the latter's principles. While, however, he 
had much of the poetic gift, Davis was too much of 
a man of action to give the time that is necessary to 
produce poetry of a high order. Many will wish, 
too, that our author had made some recognition of 
Davis’s love and enthusiasm for Ireland’s Celtic 
language and literature, for if not a great Irish 
scholar himself—he did not live long enough for 
that—by word and example he turned many to a 
study which he looked upon as having a most 
important bearing on Irish nationality. 

But the reader should know that this little work 
is but a popular epitome of the author's larger “ Life 
of Davis,” published a couple of years ago, and to 
that many will have recourse for a fuller presenta- 
tion of the man here only slightly sketched. Nor 
need we wonder that an ardent and veteran politician 
should love to deal most with the political life of his 
friend and colleague—for such work was the stern 
and serious object of the young statesman’s life. 
We may all rejoice that Sir Gavan Duffy has lived 
to give us this inspiring volume in addition to his 
other valuable works; and we must all marvel at 
the extraordinary energy and mental vigour with 
which more than half a century after his friend’s 
death he tells the story of that friend's fruitful and 
noble life. 


THE STUDENT'S LYELL. 
Tue Srupent’s Lyewt. A Manual of Elementary Geology. 


Edited by John W. Judd, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. London: 
John Murray. 


Tus work aims at explaining the sequence of geo- 
logical phenomena, and the student will find it 
thoroughly trustworthy text-book within these 
limits. 

All that we know for certain about the succession 
of geological periods is derived from strata where, 
by fortunate and exceptional circumstances, the 
bodies of the dead creatures departed have been 
mummified for our edification. Between the periods 
illuminated by fossil records are the dark ages of 
the earth’s history, such gaps as separate the 
paleozoic from the secondary, and the secondary 
from the tertiary strata, which, to judge by the 
development in the forms of life, were at least 9 
long as the periods recorded by the fossil-bearing 
rocks. Doubtless rocks exist which belong te 
these dark ages, but we can give no dates to them 
because they have no fossils. A form of life when 
once extinct is never known to re-appear upon the 
earth ; hence the unrivalled importance of fossils— 
they strike the hours in the earth’s day. Rock: 
forming material, on the other hand, may be worked 
up over and over again, the same aggregate of stuft 
being, perhaps, successively a sedimentary deposit, 
a crystalline rock, and a foliated schist. Volcani¢, 
plutonic, and metamorphic rocks lie side by side 
with fossiliferous sedimentary strata in all parts of 
the world, but it is only by reference to fossiliferou' 
rocks that we can in general determine their ag® 
Geological age, moreover, is a term which has not 
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world alike, for particular species, whether of fauna 













‘y or flora, do not in general simultaneously inhabit the 
al whole sea, or land, areaof the globe. Life provinces 
- shift slowly, and the date indicated by one set of 
; fossil forms may be different, for instance, in Europe 
ms and in America. 
A Geology is, no doubt, a delightful subject to 
“er study out of doors, but it does not make very good 
Sir reading ; the time record is sc incomplete, and, what 
ss is worse, sO fragmentary ; and the cosmogony, which 
ald would be so interesting, cannot be supplied. The 
iho modern geologist knows too much for that; he has 
om lost the cheerful ignorance which enabled his prede- 
— cessors to revise the Book of Genesis. The oldest 
; ait fossils do not preserve the oldest forms of life, and 
the it cannot be asserted that any known rocks are 
ie “primary” in the sense of being those first formed 
a by the consolidation of the earth’s crust, Indeed, 
1 of now that the interior of the earth is no longer 
> to believed to be liquid, ‘‘the crust of the earth” is 
ish a term which has lost its significance. Perhaps we 
' of shall soon be told that it is by no means certain 
tie that the earth ever was in a molten condition. 
rish Finding ‘& cosmogony, the general reader finds 
for that his chief interest in a book on geology consists 
= in tracing the succession of strata in those parts 
nest of his own and of foreign countries with which 
he happens to be best acquainted. Fortunately 
vesk Britain contains examples of most geological periods 
Life and of most kinds of rock, which are arranged by 
1 to the tilt of the strata in ascending order of age 
ate as we travel from south and east to north and 
Nor west. The crag of the Eastern counties represents 
wn the latest fossil-bearing formations, and the relics 
, his of glacial drift are also records of an epoch which 
oere is geologically very recent. The tertiary deposits 
life. of the London and South Hampshire basins belong 
jived to an era when the distribution of continents was 
> his much the same as at present, although these beds 
al at were laid down before the Alps and Himalayas 
with were pushed up by converging lateral thrusts. The 
ond’s tertiary deposits upon those ranges overlie a 
end succession of older strata which indicate that 
the materials now piled up in mountainous ridges 
were formed in an area where a long period of 
slow subsidence preceded the commencement of 
upheaval through the action of slowly acting side 
thrusts. The tertiaries about London and the 
ology. 9 New Forest are separated by a convex fold of the 
mdon: # chalk, the chalk country round Basingstoke and 
Winchester. Denudation has here stripped off 
» geo- the tertiary beds, leaving bare the hump of 
it a chalk. If the lay mind doubts the power of 
these wind and frost, rain and river, to do all that 
the geologist predicates, it will be sufficient to 
sssion member that the immense thickness of sedi- 
vhere, ( wentary deposits of sandstone and so forth which 
. the lave accumulated under the sea are all formed of 
been Me Uaterials provided by denudation. The chalk 
eriods belongs to the secondary period, which was the 
zes of great age of reptiles as the tertiary was of mammals, 
the and the gap between the forms of life indicates 
ndary fg’ Sreat lapse of time for which we have no record. 
yy the hen we go north and west from the chalk country 
ast as (2d come to where the coal-measures are at, or near, 
eariDs the surface, we have passed from the secondary to 
ng to the newer pal:eozoic epoch, across another great 
> them fee’? in the geological record. The coal-measures, 
, when f"tich contain the oldest known land plants, are 
on the fe Vally preserved in concave folds of the underlying 
yssils— tocks, and thus occur in basins. These occur also, 
Rock: a’ °Vveryone has heard, at great depths in the south- 
vorked fast of England, and the coal is now being exploited 
f stuff Mer Dover. Further on, in northern France and 
leposit, ‘“outhern Belgium, the bending of the strata again 
sleanic, [28s the coal-measures near to the surface. In 
ay side te Cambrian rocks of the older palwozoic times we 
arts of [eve the earliest known marine fauna, without 
iferous trtebrates, and this is practically the beginning of 
sir age A geological record. The Cambrian rocks are 
nas not luderlain by still older strata, which contain few or 





hO fossils, 
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and the Isle of Lewis. In the stumps of old 
volcanoes of the Highlands, such as that in the Isle 
of Mull, can be studied the deep-formed plutonic 
rocks, such as probably underlie the surface volcanic 
rocks of active volcanoes. It is only in the old 
stumps that we can examine such deep-formed 
rocks, denudation having stripped off thousands of 
feet of superincumbent material which provided 
the pressure to which their perfectly crystalline 
structure is due. The Highlands are more ancient 
than the Alps and Himalayas; in fact, the highest 
mountains must always be new, for they are soon 
worn down. 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


Gounop: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, ETC. Translated from the 
French by the Hon. Hely Hutchinson. London: Heine- 
mann & Co. 


ALL that is autobiographical in the collection of 
Gounod’s writings translated into English by the 
Hon. Hely Hutchinson possesses peculiar and vivid 
interest. This portion of the volume, however, does 
not take us beyond the production of Faust 
—now nearly forty years ago; and when, in 
1859, this work was first brought out at the 
ThéAtre Lyrique its composer was, to the general 
public, an unknown man. Worse than that, he 
was known in musical circles and to two successive 
managers of the Paris Opera House by a couple of 
failures—Sappho and La Nonne Sanglante. The 
former was based on a libretto by Emile Augier: 
well written, as a matter of course, but deficient in 
musical situations—presenting, indeed, but one strong 
musical situation, that of Sappho’s despair and 
self-destruction. Not even the singing and acting of 
Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia could save the opera, 
which, after a lukewarm reception in Paris, met with 
a still cooler one in London, where Madame Viardot 
Garcia had accepted an engagement. Scribe, author 
of the most ingenious libretti ever written, from La 
Somnambule and Gustave III, (the original of Un 
Ballo in Maschera) to Fra Diavolo and Les Diamanis 
de la Couronne, was not ingenious when he derived 
from the melodramatic romance of the Bleeding Nun 
the opera-book entitled La Nonne Sanglante, which 
was now offered to Gounod and which Gounod, 
unable to get anything better, accepted. Scribe— 
as industrious as he was inventive (he adopted for 
his arms two crossed pens, with “Inde Fortuna et 
Libertas” as motto)—had always a stock of libretti 
on hand; and, like the hotel-keeper who to persons 
of no importance offers his worst rooms, he planted 
on composers of no reputation his inferior opera- 
books. La Nonne Sanglante contains some dramatic 
situations, and one which is very dramatic indeed, 
though, as Gounod himself points out, extremely 
improbable. As a whole it was a poor production, 
from which the composer, though doubtless attracted 
in a certain measure by a mysterious convent story, 
could derive but little inspiration. The work pro- 
duced no favourable impression ; and it had not long 
been brought out when, the management of the Opera 
house passing into other hands, the new director 
ordered “ that rubbish” to be cast aside. 

Meanwhile Gounod had composed a fine mass; 
and his tastes at this time seem to have inclined him 
more towards church music than towards music for 
the stage. He had serious thoughts of becoming a 
priest, and with that view entered a seminary, where, 
however, he did not remain more than a few months. 
He had, moreover, been organist for several years at 
a country church, where he made it his business to 
convert the congregation to a just appreciation of 
fine music. He had not been long installed in the 
organ-loft when the priest informed him that his 
selections were not liked, and that something of a 
more pleasing and popular character would be 
preferred. Gounod replied that his object was to 
elevate the taste of his hearers, not to conform to 
it; and after a time the congregation took a genuine 
delight in the compositions of Bach and of Palestrina. 
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But Gounod knew that he could never make 
himself a name by church music or by music for 
the concert room; and that to produce a lasting 
impression on the general public he must write 
with suecess for the stage, where his work would 
be given repeatedly in presence of all classes of 
persons. Pondering over the matter, it at last 
occurred to him to treat the Faust subject. There 
was nothing new in the idea. It had been pro- 
posed to Meyerbeer, and rejected for the apparently 
sufficient reason that the Faust story had found 
its definitive treatment in Goethe’s dramatic poem, 
and could not with advantage be turned into 
an opera. Rossini, too, after William Tell, had 
refused a Faust libretto. On the other hand, 
numerous composers had attempted an operatised 
or semi-operatised Faust since the days when, in 
the poet's lifetime, Prince Radzivill wrote songs 
and incidental music for Goethe’s great work; 
as to which the only expression of opinion elicited 
from Goethe, when Prince Radzivill told him of 
its performance, was, “It must have been very 
strange!” 

It was not until after its production in an 
Italian translation at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
afterwards at the Royal Italian Opera, that Faust 
became known throughout Europe. Then, starting 
from London, it made in triumph the tour of 
Europe; afterwards returning to France when 
its birthplace, the ThéAtre Lyrique, had ceased 
to exist, in order to establish itself permanently 
at the Grand Opera. 

The volume might have been allowed to end 
with the “autobiographical reminiscences,” the 
supplementary letters and articles being of little 
value and no interest except of the most indirect 
kind. Gounod has composed admirable operas. 
But the very inferior art of writing articles on 
operas, possessed in perfection by Berlioz, did not 
yelong to him. One is glad, all the same, to know 
his opinion of St. Saéns, whom he describes as “ one 
of the most astonishingly gifted men as regards 
musical powers I have ever met with”; adding that 
he is “armed at all points,” that he “knows his 
business thoroughly,” and that he “uses his 
orchestra and plays with it just as he plays on 
and with his piano.” The chapter on Berlioz, too, 
contains some fine remarks on the character of 
Berlioz’s genius. “The trials endured by Berlioz 
when competing for the Grand Prix de Rome” 
—gained, as a rule, by very able students of about 
twenty—“ were,” says Gounod, “the faithful image, 
the prophetic prelude to those he was to face 
throughout his career.” He actually competed four 
times over; and he was twenty-seven when, by 
dint of his own perseverance and in spite of the 
innumerable difficulties he had to overcome, he 
won the prize in the year 1830. Berlioz invented 
and put into circulation “a large number of 
orchestral effects and combinations, which were 
unknown before his time, and which have since been 
adopted by very illustrious musicians indeed.” 
This is almost the only place in Gounod’s volume 
where reference is made to Wagner, whose in- 
debtedness to Berlioz in the matter of orchestra- 
tion is well known; though in one other place 
some disparaging remarks are made on “ Musical 
Reformers,” among whom he significantly declines 
to class Mozart. Nor could Beethoven be fairly 
placed in any such category. 

The book is well translated. But when Gounod 
tells us that Berlioz, scorning all arts of concession 
and compromise, belonged to “the race of Alceste” 
—meaning the Alceste of Molié:e’s Misanthrope— 
the translator ought not to have turned “ Alzeste” 
into “Alcestis”; and after giving the name of 
“Robin Hood” tothe opera entitled Robin des Bois, 
which Gounod heard at the age of six, he might 
have explained that the so-called Robin des Bois 
was a French version of Der Freischiitz. What 
reader would not like to know that the first 
composer to impress Gounod as a child was Weber? 





STATE PAPERS. 

LETTERS AND Papers, ForREIGN AND Domestic: Henry 
VIII Vol. XIV., Part 2; 1539. Edited by James 
Gairdner and R. H. Brodie. — CALENDAR OF Srarep 
Papers, Domestic ; 1689-1690. Edited by William John 
Hardy. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

THE earlier of these two volumes deals with much 
wherein none but the ardent student can find interest, 
The obscure intrigues between the Emperor, Francis, 
and Henry, with the disturbing forces supplied 
by characters so different as the Pope, the Turks, 
the Lutherans, and the Venetians, make up a game 
of cross-purposes, sure the maddest the world has 
ever seen. The practical result for England was 
that Continental disunion procured her safety, 
Henry and his great minister, Cromwell, though 
supported by what seems only a minority of the 
population, were able to do their will. Subjects 
touched with genuine human interest outlast for 
us those diplomatic intrigues, and thus the account 
of the voyage of Anne of Cleves from Calais to 
Dover, and so on towards London, here minutely 
described, makes very good reading. She was met 
at Calais by the Earl of Southampton, Lord High 
Admiral; there was banqueting, jousting, and naval 
exhibitions. On Monday, the 28th of December, 
she landed in Dover harbour. The records note it 
as a rough and boisterous day, but she was eager to 
meet the king, and so rode on towards Canterbury, 
though the wind and hail beat continually in 
her face. The weather might seem bodeful of 
her short and troubled married life! At Canter- 
bury the mayor and citizens received her with 
torches and cannon salutes. Cranmer presented 
her with a loyal address, and though he might have 
his own private reflections, these do not disturb 
the smooth official language. Some “fifty gentle- 
women with velvet bonnets” attended her to her 
chamber, and she was presented with a purse full 
of gold. Next morning she set off for Sittingbourne, 
and there for the present we leave her. 

This year the surrender of the monasteries 
was practically completed: opposition was sternly 
crushed; the Abbot of Glastonbury was tried on 
the 14th, and executed on the 15th of November on 
Tor Hill, near his monastery, whilst his head was 
placed over his own abbey gate; a like fate befell 
the Abbots of Reading and Colchester. At Ames- 
bury the commissioner met with unusual opposi- 
tion: the Prioress declined to surrender her trust 
on any account ; she would take no pension, though 
she had to beg her bread ; but she, too, was got rid of 
and disappears. Dr. London, a chief agent in those 
suppressions, was a coarse and brutal man of bad 
character, but, as the editors point out, his defects 
were of some value for the work required at his hands. 

The second volume also deals with the state 
of England immediately after a great change, for 
it begins whilst the Convention called together 
during the Revolution of 1688 was not yet a 
Parliament, and when an Order in Council was 
being published to make the necessary alterations 
in the Prayer Book consequent on the accession 
of William and Mary. The first attempt of the 
Stuarts to recover their lost throne was made 
in Ireland, and thus a good part of this volume 
deals with Irish affairs. Among the more important 
was the famous Siege of Londonderry, and we have 
a full account from the besiegers’ side of those 
famous booms which were built in the river, and 
which almost rendered the relief of the town im- 
possible. Odd enough it is to find in command of 
the relief expedition that same Colonel—now General 
—Kirke whose atrocities in the suppression of the 
western rebellion might be supposed to have 
attached him to the cause of James for life. The 
Battle of the Boyne by which William ended 
the Irish revolt against his authority was the 
triumph of his life, yet his determination to go 
to Ireland caused commotion among his adherents 
“Should another in his absence,” said Lord Dela- 
mere, “step into the throne, I fear he must for 
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ever bid farewell to it. A hen that has to hatch 
eggs is instructed by Nature neither to leave 
them so long as that they may cool, nor go too far 
from them that another may come betwixt her 
and her nest.” His lordship was also afraid that 
King William’s courage “will spur him to risk his 
person more than is consistent with the public 
safety.” As we know, King William disregarded 
his timorous advisers, ran the risk of the enterprise, 
and scored a great success, whose story is reserved 
for a later volume. There are several references to 
the eternal wretchedness of unfortunate Ireland. 
“ This is now a most miserable country, more ruined 
by our friends than by our enemies”—so Lord 
Lisburne in 1690. In Scotland the chief event is, of 
course, the battle of Killiecrankie, a misfortune for 
the new cause more than counterbalanced by the 
death of Dundee in the moment of victory. James, 
writing from Dublin to Sir Donald Macdonald of 
Slate, shows that he felt the gravity of the mis- 
fortune. There is much material for the civic 
history of London in those volumes. One entry 
regarding the theatres is sufficiently amusing. 
Complaint is made that divers persons “ did rudely 
press, and, with evil language and blows, force their 
way into the king’s theatres at the time of public 
representations and actings, without paying the 
price established at both the said theatres, to the 
great disturbance of the king's servants licensed 
by royal authority, and to the danger of the 
public peace.” Some quaint orders are made 
against the recurrence of those abuses. Theatrical 
managers have declared that one of the strongest 
desires of the average human being is to get admis- 
sion to a theatre without paying for it, but how 
tame the contemporary (deadhead) compared to 
those lusty specimens of the Stuart period! 





FICTION. 


Mere Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: A. & 


C. Black. 
Tur CLostne Door. By Ossip Schubin. Translated from 
the German by M. D. Gurney. London: J. M. Dent & 
Co. 
O'Grapy or TRINITY. 
By H. A. Hinkson. 


THERE is always the note of intellectual dis- 
tinction in the writings of Mrs. Clifford. That she 
is too apt to look at life from the darker side, and 
that her pessimism at times runs away with her 
fancy, are characteristics of her work apparent to 
everybody. But on the other hand she has a 
great, though quiet, gift of humour, and a keen 
insight into the individuality of different men and 
women, that makes every portrait she draws a 
work of art. In ‘ Mere Stories” all her various gifts 
and distinguishing characteristics are to be found. 
The book does not profess to have any particular 
importance. It is, as its title declares, a mere collec- 
tion of short stories, but the stories are particularly 
good, even though some of them are quite unneces- 
sarily sad. That entitled “In Case of Discovery” is 
probably the least pretentious thing in the book, 
and yet it has unmistakable merits of its own. It is 
only a tale of a lady’s adventure with some robbers, 
in the beautiful district of Haslemere, but its quaint- 
tess and its humour make it delightful. We like it 
better, indeed, than such stories as “ Mr. Webster” 
—the story of the hard, good man whose inflexible 
justice is more cruel to the wife he has married than 
the brutality of a wife-beater would have been. In 
this, as in some of the other tales, Mrs. Clifford runs 
4 tilt at the popular forms of Philistinism, but even 
in her crusade she is good natured, and, whilst she is 
tnduly pessimistic, her cynicism is gentle enough. 
_ The latest contribution to the library of “Odd 
olumes” comes from a foreign source, being trans- 
lated from the German of a novelist who assumes 
the pseudonym of “ Ossip Schubin.” But so admir- 
ably has the task of translation been performed by 


A Story of Irish University Life. 
London: Laurence & Bullen, Ltd. 


Miss M. D. Gurney that the story, powerful and 
effective in itself, loses little or nothing in the 
process, and “ The Closing Door” may accordingly 
be reckoned a distinct success. “Ossip Schubin” 
enjoys in her own country a wide and well-merited 
popularity, and English readers will assuredly not 
be slow to recognise her claims to distinction as a 
novelist. “The Closing Door” is, indeed, an admir- 
able piece of work, full of subtle observation, dry 
humour, and quiet pathos, and the story is worked 
out with artistic care and skill. It is a very real 
and elaborate study of feminine nature, at once sym- 
pathetic and ironical in its analysis of motive and 
character. Countess Adline Rehberg, the lovely 
heroine, is a woman such as all of us have met in 
real life—a beautiful woman who watches with 
despair and rage the gradual fading of her charms 
as she passes from youth to maturity, and whose 
frantic efforts to retard the hand of Time are 
painful alike to herself and to those who merely 
look on. As a leading beauty in Viennese society 
Countess Adline has reigned triumphantly for a 
space of seventeen years; but at length she has 
reached the extremest limits of youth, and she feels 
her empire slipping from her grasp while her heart 
is still young and her longings still unsatisfied. With 
horror and dismay the ci-devant beauty realises 
that the door of youth is closing inexorably upon 
her, and that soon she will be relegated to the limbo 
of “old maids” unless she quickly takes unto her- 
self a husband. For the lovely Adline is poor, 
wretchedly poor, and it is this poverty which has 
kept her unmarried till her thirty-fifth year. In 
early youth she had cherished romantic dreams of 
a love-match, and her passion for the handsome, 
penniless Siegfried Werdershcim had caused her to 
reject all other matrimonial offers. Now, alas, 
romance has sickened, and youth has fled, and poor 
Adline is as far as ever from realising her early 
dreams. For eleven years the lovers have not even 
met, and now, in desperation at the ,rospect of 
becoming a despised “pocr relation,” dependent 
upon the grudging charity of wealthier relatives, 
Adline stoops to sell herself deliberately to a man 
whom she has always detested. Baron Prucksdorff 
is coarse, ridiculous, and ugly; but he is rich, and 
Adline, as his wife, will occupy a great yosition in 
Viennese society once more. So the unholy bargain 
is made, and then her punishment begins. By the 
irony of fate she receives, almost at the moment of 
her sacrifice, the astounding intelligence that Sieg- 
fried is suddenly enriched, and that Le is on h’s way 
to lay his fortune at the feet of the adored woman 
to whom his faithful heart has clung during all the 
weary years of trial. The unfortunate Co ntess 
feels the full bitterness of her position as only such 
a woman could. She has been false to her nob!est 
instincts, and her doom is irrevocable. In witness- 
ing the disenchantment of her lover, as he gazes 
upon her altered face and realises the weakness of 
her character, she experiences a mortification almost 
unendurable to her pride. The situation is treated 
by the author with delicate art, and as a study of 
some phases of feminine nature “ The Closing Door” 
has striking merit. We have said nothing of the 
contrasting character of Lisa, the heroine’s charming 
sister, but it is in the delineation of this pure, 
unworldly, and exquisite being that Ossip Schubin 
has employed her talent to greatest advantage. The 

story is altogether one of deep interest, and we trust 

that there may be more work from the same pen in 

store for English readers. 

It is probable that the ladies who have lately 

favoured us with so amazing a torrent of erotic 

fiction will look with scorn upon such a book as Mr. 

Hinkson has now given to the public in “ O'Grady of 

Trinity.” But that the public itself will regard the 

book very differently we do not doubt for a moment. 

The change from the nauseous “ sex- problem ” novel 

of the past year to the old-fashioned frank simplicity 

of “O'Grady of Trinity” is a relief as welcome as 





going out of a sick-room into the open air. Here is 
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no prurient peering into the enigmas of human 
existence, no pessimistic, futile whining over its in- 
evitable sorrow and suffering; but a manly, robust 
gripupon the realities of life. Mr. Hinksontouchesthe 
sympathy of his readers only by the most legitimate 
means, and the merit of his novel lies as much in its 
unfailing common sense as in the faithful picture 
which it presents of Irish university life. That the 
author writes of that life with fullest knowledge, as 
well as with abounding enthusiasm, is patent, and 
this certainly lends an interest to the story beyond 
that which its slender plot could afford. Hubert 
O'Grady, the very youthful hero of this lively tale, 
is introduced to the reader at the tender age of 
nineteen years, on the eve of his departure for the 
great Dublin university ; and it is merely the history 
of his college career which is set forth in the sub- 
sequent pages. The young undergraduate is con- 
ducted, step by step, through the usual round of 
incidents, including much merry-making, plenty of 
sport, and not a little fervent sentiment. The 
athletic side of university life is shown in due 
prominence, and nowhere is the author happier than 
in his vivid descriptions of the various races and 
matches in which his hero, of course, bears a credit- 
able part. The characters are well drawn and con- 
sistently sustained, especially in the case of Daly, 
the coliege chum of O'Grady, whose truly Celtic 
temperament, alternating perpetually between bril- 
liant gaiety and profound melancholy, is portrayed 
very sympathetically. Altogether, we unhesitatingly 
commend “O'Grady of Trinity” as a particularly 
pleasant and wholesome novel. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Po.itics—and, indeed, “solid” matter generally— 
take a subordinate place in the great reviews for 
September. It is well; for the Recess is upon us, 
and the political situation makes us more concerned 
for to-morrow than for last month. The stream 
of South African questions, too, has temporarily 
run dry—for which mercy we are thankful—and 
the only important article dealing with that 
country is Mr. Edward Dicey’s veiled lament 
over the Jameson trial in the Fortnightly. He 
maintains that the result affects English sym- 
pathisers with oppressed peoples in a way never 
contemplated when the Foreign Enlistment Act 
was passed —which is true enough, but we think 
a jury would take care of that; that the trial 
took place too late, and was so devised as to 
preclude appeal on points of law; that all the views 
held as to the moral guilt or otherwise of the 
prisoners are founded on imperfect information ; and 
that the verdict was rather extracted from the jury 
than found by them. “Ouida” gives many particulars, 
new to the English public, of Italy under the rule of 
Crispi; they may be rather discounted to most 
readers by her reputation in respect of inaccuracy 
and her notorious hostility to the Italian Kingdom, 
but some, at least, are authentic: and Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent, who himself travelled over the battlefield of 
Abba Carima in 1893, summarises the still unsettled 
controversy as to the African policy of Italy, and 
comes to a conclusion strongly adverse to the policy 
of her Colonial Jingoes. His references to the 
(hypothetical) share of England in initiating that 
policy deserve special notice. Mr. J. T. Crozier’s 
‘“IModern View” of the Founder of Christianity, 
though respectful in tone, cannot but give offence 
all round. Orthodox Christians will regret its 
naturalism; their opponents its apparent con- 
cessions to the supernatural. But to criticise 
its positions—the most novel and most essential 
of which seems to be the view taken of 
the Temptation—is beyond our power in the few 
lines available here. “The Schoolmaster at St. 
Stephen's” only reveals the meaning of its title 
towards the end. Mr. Gladstone, it seems, was the 


—_—_. 


from his following, and might with advantage revert 
to the Palmerstonian traditions of leadership. Mr. 
Salt’s defence of Vegetarianism, and Professor Lan. 
kester’s suggestive criticisms on a recent work on 
evolution, are notable among other articles of 
interest. But the Review suffers from careless proof. 
reading. We have noticed at least half a dozen 
mis-spellings, and not exclusively cf foreign proper 
names. Possibly the advice to contributors to have 
their MSS. typewritten opens up fresh possibilities 
of error. 

In the Contemporary Review Professor Dicey 
examines the well-known story of an alleged pro. 
phecy of Pitt in an article exemplifying the logical 
method of history. Count Toreno, a Spanish his. 
torian of repute and unquestioned good faith, tells 
a story—accepted by Pitt's biographer, Lord Rose. 
bery, and by Lord Acton, probably the most learned 
of living historians—that Pitt, when Ulm fell, pro- 
phesied at dinner that a national movement would 
arise in Spain and would overthrow Napoleon. 
Professor Dicey questions the story because it does 
not rest on first-hand evidence, and one all but 
fundamental part of it is demonstrably untrue. We 
are not sure that this is conclusive, though an inter- 
esting note (or notes) by Mr. Gladstone supports the 
article in the main. The article ought, as he hopes, to 
excite a lively discussion, but he thinks the prophecy 
was not antecedently improbable. “ Ypsiloritis” 
(which presumably means “ Mountaineer”) points 
out that England has twice forced Crete back into 
slavery, and that she has a great opportunity now. 
Mr. W. R. Lawson's “ American Currency Cranks” 
(Silverites, not Greenbackers and their predecessors) 
gives some delightful specimens of Transatlantic 
oratory, and brings out most admirably the true 
international function of “ Lombard Street.” Mr, 
Greenwood's “ Decay of Party Government’’—the 
Tories, he indicates, are splitting up into groups, 
and their leaders bargaining with the Irish just as if 
they were log-rolling Radicals!—is amusing reading 
for Liberals. We must pass with a bare mention 
Miss Werner's delightful African folklore, and Sir 
Roland Wilson's much needed plea for teaching a 


Ramsay draws a striking historical parallel between 
the massacre of Phrygian Christians by Diocletian 
(known chiefly from inscriptions) and the recent 
massacres by the Sultan. 


his vigour in speech. 
Though sufficiently readable, 
Century -needs but brief notice this month. 
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little recent history in our Board Schools. Professor 











Incidentally he bears 
emphatic testimony to the good done by the 
American missionaries in imbuing the Armenians 
with higher conceptions of life, and effectually 
contrasts Lord Salisbury’s feebleness in action with 












Mr. 
Arnold-Forster attacks the Irish Land Bills of the 
last twenty-five years collectively, and urges that 4 
comprehensive purchase scheme is the only solution, 
Dr. Emil Reich (of Venezuelan 
fame) deals with the causes of Anti-Semitism, but 
seems rather to overlook the economic reasons for the 
feud, which in Austria at least are obvious enough. 
Of several excellent “holiday” articles, we may 
note Mrz. Creyke’s “ Boat-sailing for Ladies” 4s 
Frankland’s 
plea for sterilising milk will be read with alarm, oF 
impatience, according to the views of the reader 
To Mr. Swinburne’s splendid 
poem, saturated, it need hardly be said, with ap- 
preciation of Nature as with filial feeling, we cav 































the National Review one naturally turns 
holds 
the balance equally as between Jingo and Little 
Englander—and then to Mr. Traill’s jeu d'espril. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Traill tells us, was got rid 
of by some of his Cabinet who desired to drop 
The disaster they hoped to avert 
was only intensified, and, Mr. Gladstone showing 
they would gladly have 
It is a quaint myth, which, like 
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the late Mr. Froude’s “histories,” “at least shows 
us one way in which events did not happen,” 
and so saves future researchers much trouble. 
As to the American crisis, Mr. T. Lloyd gives a lucid 
history of the currency question, while Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Tritton attack Professor Walker's recent address 
to the Bimetallic League without having read 
his new book—which is eulogised in an editorial 
note. Mr. Chisholm’s article on the growing 
scarcity of Consols suggests as a remedy either 
an Imperial stock for the development of our 
colonies (rather risky for the taxpayer, seeing 
that such development is a deferred investment) 
or some sort of Government guarantee of colonial 
and municipal loans. Miss Betham Edwards writes 
learnedly on the French Conseil de Famille. The 
rest of the number is as good as usual. 
Cosmopolis, by its bulk and the variety of its 
contents, almost demands an article to itself. In 
the English section Mr. Bernard Shaw, with his 
wonted liveliness, tells us that England is really 
nearer Socialism than any other country, but the 
national mind is such a complex of contradictions 
that it does not realise the fact. Least of all does Mr. 
Hyndman’s Impossibilist following; but the Germans, 
at any rate, are becoming practical and Fabianised. 
Professor Max Miiller, in a review of the late Rudolph 
Ihering’s ‘*‘ Vorgeschichte der Europiier,” incident- 
ally draws attention to the supreme value of 
University life in enabling the specialist to correct 
his narrow inferences by immediate inquiry from 
colleagues in other branches of learning. Professor 
Mahaffy’s appreciation of Wagner's influence may 
be set off against Mr. Runciman’s atta k on the 
cult in the New Review. M. Paul Bourget’s 
Irish experiences; Maurus Jokai’s letters on the 
marvellous progress of Hungary in recent years, 
which we would gladly quote if we could; and 
the very solid articles on Lessing and on Eoglish 


painting (down to Sargent and Whistler), seem 
specially noteworthy features of an_ excellent 
number. 

Light history is the best thing in the New 


Review this month. Mr. Whibley’s account of 
young Weston (Anne Boleyn’s alleged lover) and the 
cultivated Court set of which she was the centre; 
Professor Raleigh's article on Sir John Harington, a 
very minor Elizabethan Court poet, who offered, 
seriously, to take orders if he were made Archbishop 
of Dublin; and Mr. Stephen's review of Cubbett's 
English Grammar, are interesting. The cycling and 
cricket of last year are respectively treated of by 
two very high authorities. 

The Cornhill Magazine is beginning—but only 
beginning—to make its way back to its old position. 
Colonel Maurice's article on Wellington—with some 
new stories, and some rents in the cloud of glory 
which surrounds the great Duke—and the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s most interesting and sympathetic 
account of the coronation of the Tsar, are steps to 
thatend. The rest of the number is miscellaneous 
snd rather of a sixpenny type. “ Pages from a 
Private Diary” should not introduce polities, or 
éxtol the present utterances of the Spectator. That 
isnot the way in which the Cornhill made its early 
fame, 

In Blackwood “The Soudan Advance: What 
ext?” answers its question thus: We shall occupy 
Wongola this autumn, probably without much fight- 
bg; wait there till next harvest, by which time 
upplies will have been grown for us on the spot, 
nd the natives will have become better di-posed ; 
td then advance to Khartoum. We must not 
hink of recovering the South-Western Soudan— 
‘wail's great difliculty —but only the river provinces. 
hud the evacuation of Egypt is no longer a 
Mestion of practical politics. It is a temperate 
tticle, and, from the author's standpoint, a fair 
me. Next Mr. Frederick Greenwood appears as a 
roblem poet—and we like him much better so 
42 as a political prephet. “My Peasant Host 





f the Dordogne” is a curious sketch of French | 


life and sport. Canon Rawnsley writes attractively 
on the Passion play at Selzach in Bavaria. The 
political article is less refreshing than usual; that 
wicked Opposition is so obstructive that it will 
destroy Parliamentary government, and the group- 
system has not been destroyed by the last General 
Election. (Quite so: the great Unionist Party itself, 
indeed, is gradually revealing itself as a group of 
groups.) 


THE ART OF THEATRE BUILDING. 


Mopern Opera Houses anp THeEatres. By Edwin O. Sachs and 
E. A. E. Woodrow, Vol. 1. London: B. T. Batsford, 
JuDGING from this first volume, it appears safe to predict that 
the complete work will form a valuable addition to contemporary 
illustrated literature, and will doubtless be useful and interesting 
alike to the expert and the general connoisseur. The labour 
involved in the compilation of a work of this kind is not light, 
and the authors are to be commended for the skill and patience 
they have exercised. Mr. Sachs has spared neither pains nor 
expense in making himself acquainted with the principal 
theatres in Great Britain and the Continent, and his criticisms 
have that weight which always belongs to a personal knowledge 
of the subject. No doubt can bo entertained of the accuracy of 
the technical matters, the descriptions of which are to form so 
important a section of the work. The greater magnificence of 
Continental public buildings, alluded to by the authors, is, 
though generally recognised, a deplorable confession of the 
utilitarianism which dominates the action of the British con- 
trolling authorities. Of course, in the case of theatres, in this 
entry it is not to be expected that their private owners will 
sink fortunes on their erection and embellishment whilst the 
public taste is what it is. Mr. Sachs s:ys, “‘ Theatre construction 
in England also means a race against time, or, to quote the 
legal phrase, ‘Time is the essence of the contract.’ A Conti- 
nental architect, on the other hand, has in most cases ample 
opportunity to mature his plans and ensure good workmanship. 
I wonder when, if ever, in England insane naste in piling up 
bricks will give place to the honest and thoughtfal building of 
theatres which in conception and execution shall bo the pride of 
future generations.” The illustrations are exceedingly clear 
and well chosen, and not only give good general ideas as to the 
arrangement and style, but many of the drawings are to a scale 

large enough to show detail clearly. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

A Histortca, GRAMMAR OF THE Frenca LaneuaGEr. From the French 
of Auguste Brachet, Lauréat de l'Institut de France. Re-written 
and enlarged by Paget ‘Toynbee, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

THE raison d'étre of this revised edition of M. Brachet’s weil- 

known work is briefly set forth in Mr. Toynbee’s’ preface. 

Thirty years nearly—twoenty-nine, to be precise—have elapsed 

since the first publication of the “Grammaire Historique.” 

During this time some portions of it have grown quits out of 

date. On a re-issue of the English translation being demanded, 

therefore, the delegates of the Clarendon Press, ascertaining 
from the author that he had no intention of revising it himself, 
entrusted the task, with his sanction, to Mr. Toynbee, than 
whom no one probably was bet’er qualitiel to undartike it. 

M. Brachet’s preface and his introductory sketch of the origin 

of the French language is left practically intact; but the body 

of the work has required an amount of revision equivalent 

almost to re-writing. This was the case especially with Book L., 

treating of * Phonetics.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue history of the oligarchical forms of government in Greece 
is very important, but it is a subject for which, unfortunately, 
the new material is not very large. We must go in the main 
to well-known sources: inscriptions tell us a little about the 
names of the magistrates and throw striking sidelights on the 
judicial organisation and legal devel:pnent, but do little 
more as yet. Mr. Whibley has sedulously collected what 
seams to be all the known evidence—though he sto,s short 
* Greek Onroarciies: Tarte CHaracreR AND ORGANIATION, By 
Leonard Whibley, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 


A Guimpe To CHimonrx AND TuE Ranoe or Mont Branc. _ By 
Edward Whymper. Maps and Ll!lustrations, London: John 
Murray. 

Mopern Wowrn: AN Enaiish Rexperino or Lavra Marnomm 


Hawnsson’s ‘“* Das Bueonw pes Fravey.”’ 
London: John Lane. 

Devonsnrre Wits; TOGETHER wiTH THe Famity Htstory AnD 
GENEALOGY OF Many OF THE Most ANcIgNT GENTLE Hovses OF 
ou West or Exctanp. By Charles Worthy. London: semroe 
& Sons, Ltd. 


By Herm oue Ramsden, 
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of the periods when Greek political life — shrunk 
to municipal dimensions—and has set forth very clearly the 
rise of Greek oligarchy, its various forms and their develop- 
ment, and, so far as is known, their organisation. After the 
manner of Cambridge scholars in general, his work is pains- 
taking, thorough, and cautious—so that he rarely ventures on a 
hypothesis, and consequently gives but few opportunities to the 
critic. Most of the book, indeed, goes over ground very familiar 
to scholars; and the most valuable parts are the Appendices, 
One of these gives a new version of the famous and, in the 
main, legendary consolidation of Attica, in which the phylo- 
basileis, dimly known in historical times as merely religious 
functionaries, play a leading part; another sketches the 
constitution of the Four Hundred at Athens, a doctrinaire 
constitution following the lines of cultured political thought, 
but, so far as we know, a bogus constitution put forward 
by astute r.actionaries, and with various features meant only 
for show and not for use. Now that we have given up the 
importation of modern ideas into Greek polities after the 
fashion of Mitford, and to some extent of Grote, it is possible 
to judge oligarchy dispassionately ; and the judgment we are 
forced to pass is distinctly adverse. Mr. Whibley, we are 
glad to see, rates the Prussians of Hellas—the Spartans— 
at their true value. We have marked a few of his details 


with a note of interrogation. We doubt if a serf class 
was general in oligarchies, except such as were founded 


by conquest: Plato's reference to Perici and serfs in 
an oligarchy (Rep. viii.) is clearly meant for Sparta 
alone. Mr. Whibley seems to us to look only at the later view 
of the aim of the lot in elections, Our authorities interpret it 
as a device to elect the “ average man,” but we cannot but think 
it had a religious reason in early times. As in the election of 
the Apostle Matthias, it left the Divinity to decide. We may 
call attention, besides, to the interesting though not very 
common view that the poems of Theognis of Megara illustrate 
the transition, facilitated by tyranny, from the aristocracy of 
birth to that of wealth; and to the point made by Mr. Whibley 
(on the authority of the Gortyn and other inscriptions) as to the 
development of Greek law. If, he says, backward States had so 
good a judicial organisation and so elaborate a system of private 
law, surely Athens and Coriuth must have been even better off. 
Very probably we have much yet to learn as regards the juristic 
ability of the Greeks; and we may find that our scholars have 
greatly underrated it. 

Few living men are better entitled to speak with authority 
about “ Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc” than Mr. 
Edward Whymper, and prospective tourists to the a a 
of Europe may count themselves lucky that a great climber who 
knows every bit of the ground has consented to write a practical 
guide-book. ‘The little book is published in a popular form and 
at a popular price, and in every respect it is worthy of Mr. 
Whymper’s hardly-won reputation. It deals with Chamonix 
past and present, and its historical and deeply impressive account 
of the conquest of the mountains is scarcely less valuable than 
the hints to climbers which abound in its admirably clear and 
well-arranged chapters. The season at Chamonix begins in 
June, and ends as a rule with September, though good moun- 
taineering is not impossible a month earlier or later. There are 
maps and illustrations in the book, and everywhere that sureness 
of touch and detail of statement which are only possible to inti- 
mate knowledge. Some of our readers may like to hear what a 
journalist of the old school did for Mont Blane, though, perhaps, 
such a narrative may seem to others a twice-told tale :— 

“ Mr. Albert Smith, a struggling /i/t¢rateur, conceived the idea that 
an ascent of Mont Blane, illustrated by dioramic views, might be made 
an exceedingly popular * entertainment,’ and it did not deceive him. 
So popular did he make it that it would, doubtless, still be running if 
Albert Smith were still alive. Until /is time the ascent of Mont Blanc 
was usually looked upon as a very serious business. Men commonly 
made wil's before starting for it, and wrote heavy accounts of the 
dangers of the enterprise when they came down, . In 1851 he 
carried out his long-cherished desire, and attained the summit of Mont 
Blanc ; and nine months afterwards produced at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, an entertainment descriptive of the ascent, which ‘ took the 
world by storm, and became the most popular exhibition of the kind 
ever known.’ The effect was immediate. Whereas in the sixty-four 

years from 1786 to the end of 1850 there had been only fifty-seven 
ascents of Mont Blanc; in the six years 1852-57 there were sixty-four 
ascents. Before 1851 (Albert Smith's year) several seasons often passed 
without anyone reaching the summit; but since 1551 xo year has gone 
by without an ascent being made, or several, or many. This develop- 
ment was, however, at least in part, owing to Chamonix becoming more 
accessible through the extension of railways; but it is due to Albert 
Smith to say that his influence extended much beyond Chamonix and 
Mont Blane. Many persons date their first craving for the Alps from 
the time when they heard this able lecturer and genial showman, and 
amongst others, 1 think, some of those who made the first ascent of 
Mont Blanc without guides,” 
We venture to predict that this little book—ou tha principle of 
promotion by merit—will run into many editions. 

Not life’s little ironies, but its great, are suggested by 
*“ Modern Women” as Mme, Hansson understands the term. 
Her book contains “ six psychological sketches,” and we must 
confess that it is dreary reading. It examines, in the light of 
certain fixed ideas, the characteristics of Sonia Kovalevsky, 
Marie Bashkirtseff, Amalie Skram, and other learnel or 


—— 


show that the women in question were “out of harmony with 
themselves,” and that “in spite of the theories on which they 
built up their lives, the opinions of which they were th» 
teachers, and the success which crowned their efforts,” they 
represent defeat rather than victory, since “none of them wers 
able to stand alone,” and ultimately to each of them the day 
eame “ when they found themselves standing at the door of the 
heart’s innermost sanctuary, and realised that they were 
excluded.” There is a good deal to be said for this view of this 
delicate modern problem, but obviously it holds at best only 
half the truth. ; 
Devonshire seems able to inspire its sons with a degree of 
patient enthusiasm which other counties scarcely less favoured 
might well envy. Here, for instance, is a big book styled 
“Devonshire Wills,” which is almost wholly given up to a 
collection of annotated testamentary documents which throw 
much curious light on men and manners in the West of 
England in centuries which now lie strangely remote from 
modern times. Mr, Worthy has delved deeply in old mann. 
seript archives of the county, and the outcome is a learned and 
valuable book. We have only space to quote one example of 
the kind of information which abounds in its pages :—‘* 1592. 
The last Will of Christopher Torker. He desires to be buried 
in the Parish Churchyard of Throwley, and ‘although sicke of 
bodye, yet hole of memory,’ ete., gives to daughter Eme her 
mother’s best gowne, the Sylvera hookes and one measure of 
tynning vessell. To daughter Johane, the great brazen crocke. 
To daughter Margaret, a simi’ar bequest. To son James, ‘ my 
best brazen horne and my best ewere.’ To servant, George 
Veny-combe, a doublet and grey jerkyn, a pair of leathern 
drawers, and second best hatte. Residue to wife Anne, who 
is sole Execatrix.—Dated 6th Aug. 34th Elizb. Proved 4th 
Oct. 1592. Sum £16 15s. 4d.” We should like to possess a 
book of this kind on every county in England. 
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